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“If you Romans choose to lord it over the world, does it 
follow that the world is to accept slavery?” These defiant 
words were addressed according to the historian Tacitus 
to the Roman emperor Claudius by a captured leader of the British 
resistance named Caratacus. Boudicca might be the most celebrated 
British rebel of the Roman invasion period, but according to Miles 
Russell, author of this month's cover feature, Caratacus deserves far 
greater recognition. Find out more on page 20. 
The rebellious theme continues on page 28 where Stephen Bates 
revisits the Pentrich Uprising of 1817. Though smallin scale and 
pathetic in its outcome, the revolt was the last armed insurrection to 
take place in England and makes an interesting comparison with far 
more dramatic uprisings across the Channel. 
More recently, British politics has been conducted ina gentler 
fashion and, by the time you read this, the general election will be 
almost upon us. Snap elections have a long history in this country 
and, on page 61, Sarah Richardson guides us through eight of the most 
notable instances, revealing whether the outcomes matched the 
governments aspirations. 


Finally, this month you will also be able to have your 
say on the future of this magazine, with our reader 
survey, which begins on page 59. We would greatly 
appreciate your feedback, and you could win a £250 
voucher in the process. 


Rob Attar 
Editor 


BSME Editor of the Year 2015, Special Interest Brand 
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Andrea Clarke 

Huge numbers of letters and 
documents survive from the 
Tudor period. They provide 
a wonderful ringside view of 
great moments and events 
in Tudor history and 
fascinating glimpses into the 
personalities of England's 
most famous ruling dynasty. 
@ Andrea explores the Tudor 
monarchs’ letters and diaries 
on page 33 
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Matthew Hughes 

The Six Day War has 
shaped the modern Middle 
East, and understanding 


how it happened gives vital 


insights into how poor 
diplomacy leads to war, 
and how events on the 
ground can outpace 
planned decision making. 
@ Matthew offers a 
blow-by-blow account of the 
Six-Day War on page 50 


Lucy Worsley 

One of the reasons that 
Jane Austen had difficulty 
getting published is that 
she was writing biting, 
critical novels abou 
Georgian society. People 
felt uncomfortable about 
that - and didn't really 

see how good they were at 
first, either. 

@ Lucy discusses her 

new book on Jane Austen 
on page 65 
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Features 


Find out how snap elections have changed 
the course of British history, on page 61 


20 Britannia’s greatest rebel 

Miles Russell tells the story of Caratacus, 
a heroic warrior who fought against 
the odds to resist the Roman invasion 


25 Hilary Mantel on fiction 
Ahead of her BBC Radio 4 Reith Lectures, 
Hilary Mantel describes the challenges of 
writing historical novels 


28 The workers’ revolution 
Stephen Bates explores the role of 
espionage and government intrigue in 
the ill-fated Pentrich uprising of 1817 


33 Tudors in their own words 
Andrea Clarke reveals how the musings 

of five monarchs are laid bare ina series 

of personal letters and diaries 
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revolution, triggering the modern age 


50 The Six-Day War 

Matthew Hughes recounts the brief but 
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Read the inside story 
of England's most 
famous royal dynasty 


Hilary Mantel on the 
secrets of successful 
historical fiction 


Did the government 
secretly encourage 
the Pentrich Rising? 
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Lucy Worsley reveals the secrets 
of Jane Austen's home life 
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Six dramatic.days 
that reshaped 

the Middle East 
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Discovering Europe’ Ss 
intellectual revolution 


Dominic Sandbrook highlights events that took place in Jume in history 


ANNIVERSARIES 


16 June 1487 


The battle of Stoke Field 
crushes the Yorkist claim 


Henry VII decisively wins the last clash 
in the Wars of the Roses 


A s everyone knows, the Wars of 
the Roses ended in August 1485, 
when Henry Tudor won the battle of 
Bosworth. It is a shame, then, that 
everyone is wrong. 

Two years after Bosworth, Henry’s 
position was far from secure. After 
decades of turmoil, few people believed 
the fighting was quite over, and their 
suspicions were confirmed when Yorkist 
forces set sail from Dublin in May, led 
by a boy purporting to be Edward, Earl 
of Warwick, who was then in the Tower 
of London. In reality, the boy was an 
obscure youth called Lambert Simnel. 
But the threat was real enough, since 
Simnel’s troops, many of them German 
and Swiss mercenaries, were led by the 
former Yorkist commander John de la 
Pole, Earl of Lincoln. 
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A 19th-century depiction of German mercenaries being felled at the 


It was not until June that Henry caught 
up with Lincoln’s army. The date was the 
16th; the place was East Stoke, near 
Newark in Nottinghamshire. The armies 
were probably even bigger than at 
Bosworth and the stakes were arguably 
higher too. If Henry had lost, the Tudor 
era would have been strangled at birth. 

But Henry did not lose. Although 
Lincoln’s mercenaries carried the latest 
continental firearms, the king’s archers 
proved decisive, their arrows raining 
mercilessly down onto the Yorkist ranks, 
with one chronicler likening the stricken 
men to hedgehogs. By the end of the 
battle, the Yorkists had turned and fled, 
many of them butchered in a gully known 
afterwards as the Bloody Gutter. The 
death toll may have been higher than 
4,000. Now the civil wars really were over. 
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battle of Stoke Field, the last major clash of the Wars of the Roses 


5 June 1968 


Robert 
Kennedy is 
assassinated 


A Palestinian gunman slays 
the presidential hopeful 
in an LA hotel 


t was just after midnight on 5 June 

when, to the roars of his supporters, 
Senator Robert F Kennedy emerged into 
the glare of the ballroom at the Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. After one of 
the most turbulent campaigns in living 
memory, he seemed to have taken a 
decisive step towards the Democratic 
presidential nomination, having 
narrowly defeated his rival anti-war 
senator, Eugene McCarthy, in the 
California and South Dakota primaries. 

For months Kennedy had hesitated to 
challenge President Lyndon Johnson over 
the Vietnam War, but at last the prize was 
within sight. Now, as the crowd pressed 
urgently around him, his aides propelled 
him towards the press room, taking a 
short cut through the hotel kitchen. It 
was there that a 24-year-old Palestinian 
drifter, Sirhan Sirhan, enraged by 
Kennedy’s support for Israel, saw his 
chance. As the senator pushed past him, 
Sirhan lifted his revolver and fired. 

Even as Kennedy’s bodyguards 
overpowered his assassin, the senator 
was bleeding to death on the floor. 

He had been shot three times; later, 
photographs showed him being cradled 
by a kitchen assistant, who pressed 

a rosary into his hand. “Don’t lift me,” 
Kennedy said weakly when, a few 
minutes later, the paramedics arrived. 
For more than a day he clung to life, but 
at 2am on 6 June, his press secretary told 
the waiting journalists that it was all 
over. Less than five years after his older 
brother had fallen to an assassin’s bullet, 
American politics had claimed the life 
of another Kennedy. 
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Dominic Sandbrook is a historian 


and presenter. His series about a 
Britain in the 1980s was shown TWO 
last year on BBC Two 
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Senator Robert F Kennedy speaks to reporters at the Ambassador Hotel, Los Angeles. 
The presidential hopeful was shot shortly afterwards, five years after the assassination of his brother 
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Anniversaries 


20 June 451 

At the battle of Chalons, 
in what is now France, 
Roman general Aetius 
(right) inflicts the first 
defeat on Attila the Hun. 


4 June 1561 


catches fire and crashes 
through the roof of the nave. 
tis never rebuilt. 


15 June 1648 


Margaret Jones is executed 
in Massachusetts for witchcraft 


New England’s witch-hunting mania claims its first victim 


“A this court,” begins the 15 June 
1648 entry in the journal of John 
Winthrop, governor of Massachusetts, 
“one Margaret Jones, of Charlestown, was 
indicted and found guilty of witchcraft, 
and hanged for it.” 

According to Winthrop, Jones was a 
midwife whose “malignant touch” had 
caused “deafness, or vomiting, or other 
violent pains or sickness” in her patients. 
She had the gift of foresight; her body had 


rogue “teats”, one fresh, one withered. 
Worse, when she was arrested, a strange 
child appeared in her arms, ran into 
another room and disappeared. 

All of this seemed pretty conclusive 
and, despite her angry protestations, the 
court duly found her guilty. “The same 
day and hour she was executed,” wrote 
Winthrop ominously, “there was a very 
great tempest at Connecticut, which blew 
down many trees.” 


After lightning strikes St Paul’s 
Cathedral in London, the spire 


29 June 1941 

In Iasi, Romania, the 
government launches one of 
the bloodiest anti-Jewish 
pogroms in history, claiming 
at least 13,000 lives. 


ILLUSTRATION BY BECCA THORNE 


Puritan minister John Hale, who was 
12 at the time, later told a different story. 
Jones was accused, Hale thought, “partly 
because after some angry words passing 
between her and her neighbours, some 
mischief befell such neighbours” and their 
livestock. On the day of Jones’s execution, 
Hale accompanied a group of people who 
urged her to confess. Not surprisingly, she 
refused. In the past, she admitted, she had 
been guilty of theft. “But it was long since, 
and she had repented of it... but as for 
witchcraft she was wholly free from it, and 
so she said unto her death.” 

Jones’s death marked the beginning of a 
witch-hunt craze that would claim the 
lives of around 80 New England colonists 
over the next century. 
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12 June 1942 
Anne Frank is 
given a diary 
by her parents 


A birthday present becomes 
the world’s most famous 
voice from the Holocaust 


he date was 12 June 1942, and in 

Amsterdam, a 13-year-old girl awoke 
with a thrill of excitement. It was Anne 
Frank’s birthday and she could barely 
contain her anticipation. For almost an 
hour, though, she forced herself to stay in 
bed, knowing that her parents would be 
cross if she got up too early. “A little after 
seven,” she wrote two days later, “I went to 
daddy and mummy and then to the living 
room to open my presents.” 

There, on the table, were Anne’s gifts: 

a blouse, a game, a bottle of grape juice, 
a puzzle, a jar of cold cream, some money, 
a gift token for some books, and lots of 
sweets and cakes. With Amsterdam under 
Nazi occupation, times were hard, but her 
parents had done their best. And there 
was another present too. “You were the 
first thing I saw, maybe one of my nicest 
presents,” Anne wrote in her new diary. 


MAIN IMAGE: In a diary 
entry in October 1942, 
Anne wrote: “This is a 
photo as | would wish 
myself to look all the 
time. Then I would 
maybe have a chance 
to come to Hollywood.” 
INSET: The red plaid 
diary that gave her 
such comfort 


Anne had seen the red-and-white 
autograph book in a shop a few days 
earlier and had pointed it out to her 
father. Like so many teenagers, she loved 
the thought of having a diary. “I hope I 
will be able to confide everything to you, 
as I have never been able to confide in 
anyone,” she wrote in her very first entry, 
“and I hope you will be a great source of 
comfort and support.” 
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So it proved. A month 
later, Anne’s family, who 
were Jewish, went into 
hiding. She kept up her 
diary until August 1944, 
when the family were 
arrested by the Nazis and 


sent to the camps. The following 
spring, she died of typhus in 


Bergen-Belsen. HJ 


“Anne's brilliant prose and sadly unrealised potential proved extraordinarily appealing” 


Anne Frank has been both a 


blessing and a curse for Holocaust 

studies. There’s a risk that she is made 
somehow saintly, yet many people are not 
even aware of her tragic death. 

Anne was a historian of sorts. She 
was very much aware of the catastrophe 
unfolding across Europe and took pains 
to document its effects. She edited her 
diary for publication, even choosing a title 
for her future book: The Room Behind 
the House. 

After her death, Anne’s words were 
edited again by her father, who removed 
more personal details from the text — not 
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least Anne’s arguments with her mother. 
But the diary proved hard to publish 
and had a small initial print run. It was 
only when translated into English, and 
given anew title, The Diary of a Young 
Girl, that it really took off. The combina- 
tion of her brilliant prose and her sadly 
unrealised potential proved extraordinarily 
appealing: so much so, indeed, that some 
have been tempted to write sequels, 
telling the story of an Anne who didn’t die. 
Now translated into more than 60 
languages, the diary has become a sort 
of literary classic, celebrated not least 
because it seems to make the Holocaust 


human and to offer a story of hope. But it 
is important to remember that the same 
girl who would write, “I still believe, in 
spite of everything, that people are truly 
good at heart”, went on to die ina 99 
concentration camp. 


Dr Zoé Waxman is 
research associate at the 
Oxford Centre for Hebrew 
and Jewish Studies. Her 
most recent book is 
Women in the Holocaust: 
A Feminist History 

(OUP, 2017) 
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1G ‘ WEBI Death jb Florence Nightingale) polio vaccines and the eradication of smallpox 
Key figures in science and healthcare, including 
Florence Nightingale, Edward Jenner and Marie Curie 
Past perspectives on ailments, from ancient Egyptian, 
Greek and Roman cures to 20th-century attitudes to syphilis 
Scientific discoveries covering the placebo effect, 
circulation of the blood, anaesthesia and penicillin 
The social and economic impact of diseases such 

as leprosy, Spanish flu and the Black Death 

The evolution of healthcare, from medieval hospitals to 
the introduction of the National Health Service 
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LOOK TO THE SKIES 


An Auxiliary Territorial Service publication for the first time by 
‘spotter’ scans the skies at the Imperial War Museum. 

a 3.7-inch anti-aircraft gun site You can see these extraordi- 
in December 1942. This image nary images, taken by official 
is among a collection of rare photographers, in The Second 
colour photographs taken World War in Colour, anew 
during the Second World War book published by the 

and now released for public Imperial War Museum. 
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The number of gold and half 
sovereigns found hidden in a piano 
in Shropshire. The hoard has now 
been declared as treasure 


“Unemployment, bad compa- 
ny and harmful amusements 
led to delinquency and crime” 


The first full study of the borstal system - from 
its establishment in 1902 to its abolition in 1982 


- is under way at Leeds Beckett University. 


Who was senttoborstal? 

From 1908, all offenders aged 16-21 
who were sentenced to prison would 
be subject to the borstal system. Its 
principal architect was the prison 
commissioner Sir Evelyn Ruggles- 
Brise, who envisaged the system as 
“a halfway house between the prison 
and the reformatory”. 


Why has the borstal system been 
overlooked by historians? 

The history of borstal is a surprisingly 
neglected area of academic study, partly 
because many of the institutional and 
inmate records were closed for much 

of the 20th century. Because it is now 
more than 30 years since the borstal 
system was abolished, records are 
becoming increasingly accessible. This 
project will draw on inmate records 
from the early system, and oral histories 
and autobiographical materials for 

the later period, to explore the inmate 
experience. 


What do you wantto find out? 
One of the areas we hope to examine 
is the success of the early borstal 
system, as well as its relation- 
ship with other forms of 

youth custody, such as > i. 
reformatory schools, 
set up from 1854 for 
offenders under 16. 
I’m also keen to find 
out why the quality of 
the system reportedly 


Dr Heather Shore (left), who is leading the 
project, explains more 


declined between the postwar period 
and the abolition of the system. 


What was life like in borstal? 

The experiences of borstal inmates is 

a key part of our research. The interwar 
period presented borstal as a tough but 
fair system in which delinquent young 
people were remade into model citizens. 
In terms of the institution’s ideological 
basis, reform was inherently part of the 
experience. However, as in the case of 
the reformatory schools for younger 
offenders, there was a characteristic 
tension: how much should borstal youths 
be in custody to be reformed, and how 
much to be punished? 

The system underwent significant 
development in the 1920s under the 
stewardship of Alexander Paterson, who 
believed unemployment, bad company 
and harmful amusements were some of 
the factors that led to delinquency and 
crime. He advocated ‘moral training’ 
and established the house system, which 
was aimed at fostering team spirit 
among the boys, as well as providing 
opportunities for individual achieve- 
ment. Our research will look at the 

relative success or failure of 
Paterson’s model. 


Heather Shore is reader at 
Leeds Beckett University 
and leader of the Borstal 

‘ Lives research project 
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Inmates line up in 
a borstal c1912 


5 things you 

might not 

know about... 

the US Declaration 
of Independence 


Following the recent discovery of 
a rare copy of the Declaration of 
Independence in West Sussex, 
we bring you five facts about the 
famous 18th-century document 


on 4 July 1776 

4 July is traditionally celebrated as 
the day on which the US declared its 
independence from Britain. Yet the 
declaration had actually been signed 
two days earlier. The final wording of 
the Declaration of Independence was 
approved on 4 July, however, which was 
also the date on which it was printed and 
circulated throughout the new nation. 


1 It wasn’t actually signed 


started a riot 

When news of the declaration 
reached New York and the document 
was read aloud by George Washington, 
a jubilant crowd tore down a statue of 
British king George III. The statue was 
later melted down and used to create 
more than 42,000 musket balls. 


The signatures were 
3 kept secret 

The names of the men who signed 
the declaration weren’t released until 


January 1777, to protect them from 
charges of treason. 


2 News of the declaration 


tution were hidden during 

the Second World War 
Shortly after the Japanese attack on 
Pearl Harbor in 1941, the two documents 
were taken to Fort Knox (accompanied 
by a military escort), where they remained 
under lock and key for several years. 


4 The declaration and consti- 


print run survive 

After its approval the declaration 
was sent to printer John Dunlap, who 
produced 200 copies known today as 
the Dunlap Broadsides. A mere 26 cop- 
ies are known to survive. 


5 Few copies from the first 
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History’s 
hottest names 


Will Richard IIl again top 


the polls in this year’s ' 


History Hot 100 list? Lad 


his month we relaunch BBC History 

Magazine’s annual poll to find out 
which historical figures have got you 
talking over the past 12 months. Now 
entering its third year, the History Hot 
100 survey gives you the chance to 
nominate the people who fascinate you 
the most — from the books you're 
reading, to the films you're watching. 

In 2016, Richard II took the top spot 
for the second year running — but can he 
make it a hat-trick? Tudor royals also 
fared well last year, with Elizabeth I, 
Anne Boleyn and Henry VIII taking 
second, fourth and fifth places respec- 
tively. And in a year when the anniversa- 
ries of Second World War events such as 
Operation Barbarossa hit the headlines, 
Adolf Hitler moved up five places from 
15 to 10. 

Voting is now open for this year’s poll, 
so visit historyextra.com/hot100-2017 and 
tell us the three historical figures you're 
most interested in at the moment — and 
why. To qualify, they must have died 
before 1 January 1987. Voting closes at 
midnight on 22 June, after which we'll 
release a shortlist of the top 10 names — 
it'll then be up to you to vote for the 
person you want to see crowned number 
one. We’ll announce the results in a 
future issue of BBC History Magazine. 


Will Elizabeth I and Richard III hold on 
to their reign at the top of our Hot 100? 
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The remains of five archbishops of 
Canterbury, dating from the 17th 
century onwards, have been discov- 
ered beneath the church of St 
Mary-at-Lambeth. In a hidden crypt 
beneath the church, which was 
deconsecrated in 1972, lay a pile of 

30 lead coffins, one topped witha 
red-and-gold mitre. Among those 
buried in the crypt was Richard 
Bancroft, the archbishop who oversaw 
the production of the King James Bible. 


¥ 


The remains of archbishop 
Richard Bancroft were among 


those found in Lambeth 
‘ru 4! 


camps are among thousands of files 
from the archive of the UN War Crimes 
Commission that have been released to 
the public. The archive contains 
documents from the Allied powers 
relating to the handling of war crimes 
between 1943 and 1949, including lists 
of alleged war criminals, files of charges 
and trial transcripts. A catalogue of the 
archive can be viewed on the Wiener 


Library website: wienerlibrary.co.uk Inmates at Dachau concentration camp, 


liberated in May 1945 


ni , 

Experts at English Heritage are worried 
that an epidemic of clothes moths is 
threatening rare furnishings and fabrics 
in historic houses. The charity says that 
moth numbers have doubled over the 
past five years, and one species that 
likes to feast on wool carpets and 
tapestries has been detected at its 
properties for the first time. Moth hunts 
are under way at 40 English Heritage 
sites, and the public has been asked to 


An English Heritage conservator monitor moths at home. 


examines the damage caused by moths 


The discovery of 

grape pips in 

9 e Denmark could 
E sindicate Viking 


Viking settlement near Copenhagen Sine pradugs 


believe that they may indicate the 
production of wine by the Danes. 
Scientific analysis of the pips suggests 
that the grapes were grown on 
Zealand, Denmark’s largest island, 
countering the long-held belief that 
the Scandinavian climate was too 
harsh for viticulture. 
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The historians View... 


Whereis Britain’s 
place in the post- 
Brexit world? 


Will Britain carve out anew role as a global leader once it exits 
the EU? Or has it rendered itself isolated and vulnerable in an 
increasingly dangerous world? Two experts offer their opinions 


Interviews by Chris Bowlby, a BBC journalist specialising in history 


As a Canadian, 

| listened with 
incredulity to talk of 
the old empire - 
especially Australia, 
Canada and New 
Zealand - waiting for 
British leadership again 
MARGARET MACMILLAN 


| t is interesting how in major debates or 
elections history gets dragged in. The 
talk of ‘making America great again’ or of 
‘Christian Europe’ appeals both to a sense 
that something has gone wrong with our 
own societies and a hankering for a simpler 
world supposed to exist back in the past. 
That nostalgia is sentimental, frequently 
unrealistic, and usually based on bad or at 
least imperfect history and delusions about 
the present. 

During the EU referendum, as a Cana- 
dian I listened with incredulity to talk in 
some pro-Brexit circles about Britain 
soaring into a position of global leadership 
once it had cast loose the shackles of EU 
membership. Or that the old empire, 
especially Australia, Canada and New 


Zealand — the Anglosphere — was waiting for 
British leadership again. In Canada we call 
that ‘Dreaming in Technicolor’. 

In the continuing Brexit debate there are 
also appeals to a glorious past which see the 
British Isles floating serenely in a calm sea, 
safely detached from the troubled, dark 
continent to their east. That version 
conveniently omits wars between England, 
Scotland and Wales, and persistent unrest 
in Ireland over the centuries. It glosses over 
the many times when Britain felt threatened 
by a great power rising on the continent, 
from Spain in the 16th and 17th centuries 
and France in the 18th and early 19th, to 
Germany more recently, and Russia. And 
for centuries people, goods, ways of 
thinking, even fashions have flowed back 
and forth across the Channel — which we 
should remember has been as mucha 
highway between Britain and what I would 
call the rest of Europe as it has been a barrier. 

Of course there are ways in which the 
United Kingdom’s history is different from 
that of continental Europe — but does that 
mean it was detached from the European 
mainstream? Surely not when it came to 
trade, the spread and exchange of science 
and technology, or the movement of ideas. 

Every European nation has unique 
features. Britain’s include its form of 
constitutional government and respect for 
law and property. And while empire played 
a large part in the history and character of 


the UK, you can say the same about the 
Netherlands, France, Portugal or Spain. It is 
absurd to claim that those countries didn’t 
look outwards, across the oceans, as well. 
As for the relationship with the United 
States being a special factor shaping British 
policy, all I can say is that it means a lot 
more to Britain than it does to the US. 

In the Canada I knew as a child more than 
half a century ago, it is true that we — at least 
those of us who were English-speaking — did 
look to London as our metropolis and took 
pride in our British heritage. But that was 
then and the world has moved on. You 
didn’t give us a second thought when you 
joined what became the EU — and we have 
long since learned to look out for ourselves. 
Canada’s most important trading relation- 
ship by far is with the US but we are also 
working to expand trade with Asia. Our 
immigrants no longer come predominantly 
from Britain and the rest of Europe but 
from all over the world. Some in Britain 
may still be nostalgic for the good old days 
of the empire. We certainly are not. 


Margaret MacMillan is 
professor of international 
history at St Antony’s College, 
the University of Oxford 
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Britain remains a 
hub of the global 
financial system. It 
retains high-value 
economic specialisms. 
It is one of the richest 
countries on Earth 
ROBERT CROWCROFT 


ince the public voted to leave the 

European Union, many have argued 
for a positive vision of a renewed ‘global 
Britain’ — looking beyond Europe, focusing 
on the wider world, and dedicated to 
economic competitiveness. It would be an 
innovative and inventive country, a hub for 
global investment, integrated into the 
international system but also able to make 
its own decisions. 

Asa vision of the type of nation Britain 
might wish to become, it sounds seductive. 
Over the coming generation, this vision 
might even be realised. But to a considerable 
extent the aspiration ofa ‘global Britain’ is 
rhetorical, implying that the EU is an 
increasingly redundant institution, which 
retards innovation and is ill-equipped to deal 
with the contemporary world. The concept 
also reassures those who might have voted 
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A debate rages as 

to whether Brexit 

will bolster or diminish 
Britain’s standing 

in the world 


Remain that the UK will remain open to 
business and migration post-Brexit. 

There are cynical calculations underpin- 
ning this language. Even so, there is no 
question that, after centuries of being a 
leading global power, Britain’s instincts in 
foreign policy remain highly internationalist. 
The public consensus that Britain should 
remain internationally engaged has deep 
historical roots. It is essentially the default 
setting for British politics and society. 

During the 18th and 19th centuries, Britain 
was the architect of a world-system of free 
trade, generally accepted norms of behaviour, 
and liberal institutions. This was intended 
primarily to enrich Britain itself, but it also 
served as a basis for stability and represents 
the legal and political foundation upon which 
the contemporary, American-shaped, 
international order is based. It enabled Britain 
to corner markets across the world through 
both formal and informal imperialism. From 
banking to railways, telegraphs to textiles, 
metals to industry, successive British 
governments recognised the value of taking 
a global perspective. 

Britain remains a hub of the global 
financial system. It retains high-value 
economic specialisms. It is one of the richest 
countries on Earth, with considerable 
cultural appeal. For all that, there is no doubt 
that we are entering a more dangerous world: 
the declining American interest in interna- 
tional affairs has coincided with the rise of 


Redcoats in action during the Napoleonic 
Wars, one of Britain’s many conflicts with 
European powers between 1500 and 1945 


US statesman 
Dean Acheson, 
who accused 
Britain of 


“ lacking a role in 
Xoo the world 


new powers such as China and the blustering 
of old powers such as Russia. It would be a 
break with centuries of British history for the 
country not to be at the fore of addressing 
these challenges. It also seems probable that 
Britain will retain its traditional focus on its 
alliance with America; the volatility of 
Donald Trump is unlikely to alter the foreign 
policy preferences of Whitehall. 

In 1962, Dean Acheson, the American 
secretary of state, declared that “Great Britain 
has lost an empire, and has not yet found a 
role”. This barb was painful at the time, but I 
am not sure that it still is. In 2016 the country 
voted to reclaim its political sovereignty while 
retaining its traditional focus on the wider 
world. Britain may have agonised over the 
EU, but plainly remains committed to playing 
a major international role. Acheson’s jibe has, 
perhaps, finally lost its force. HJ 


Dr Robert Crowcroft is 
a lecturer in contemporary 
history at the University 

of Edinburgh 


DISCOVER MORE 


BOOK 

> The Empire Project: The Rise and 
Fall of the British World System, 
1830-1970 by John Darwin (OUP, 2011) 
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Your views on the magazine and the world of history 


LETTERS 


LETTER 
OF THE 
MONTH 


A British soldier’s contribution to the graffiti 
covering parts of Berlin’s Reichstag 


PoW generosity 

I was interested in the article about 
German PoW camps in Britain during 
the Second World War (History Explorer, 
April). I thought mention would have 
been made of Heinrich Steinmeyer who 
was interred at Cultybraggan camp in 
Perthshire. When he died in 2014 he left 
his estate, totalling £384,000, to the 
people of Comrie. This was in gratitude 
for the kindness given to him by Comrie 
folk and others in Scotland during his 
time at the camp and after his release. 
Margot Alexander, Edinburgh 


Inspiring women 

It was good to see a high profile maga- 
zine like yours highlight the great work 
many professional female historians do 
(Female Historians, April). In the past it 
has been the case that some women have 
not been taken too seriously, especially 
when they don’t have history 
qualifications. This piece was really 
inspiring to me as a woman and shows 
that in history at least the playing field is 
levelling. Thanks again to you and these 
fantastic historians. 

Jennifer Shelden, Leicester 


Infectious enthusiasm 
I read with interest your female histori- 
ans’ panel discussion. Even as a man, 


Words of war 


I was interested to see the record of 
Soviet army graffiti in the Reichstag in 
History Now (April). You might like to 
know that some of it still exists. When 
the Reichstag was renovated to become 
the current seat of the German parlia- 
ment, a lot of the graffiti was found to be 
still in place. After much debate among 
members, it was finally decided to leave 
it in place — including a contribution 
from a British soldier from the Royal 
Horse Artillery (see photograph, left). 
Clearly it is a Russian military 
tradition. In 2008, I and several other 
defence attachés were shown around the 
Georgian barracks in Gori by the 
Georgian Ministry of Defence. The 
barracks had been occupied by the 


I think I can understand most of their 
concerns and comments. I am not sure 
whether I am suffering from reverse 
sexism, as the majority of my most 
enjoyable history experiences are thanks 
to female historians and presenters. 
Whether they have more empathy 
with their subject or have to be more 
clued-up than male colleagues, I don’t 
know, but watching Janina Ramirez 
enthusing about the remarkable Julian of 
Norwich, on screen and at the BBC 
History Magazine event at Winchester, 
was infectious. I’ve also been fortunate to 
see the brilliant Helen Castor talk 
engagingly about Joan of Arc. 
I love anything Roman 
with Mary Beard and 
Egyptian with Joann 
Fletcher. Joann’s style, 
with her ubiquitous 
umbrella and genuine 
amazement when she 
sees something new, is 
great. I do find some of 
the grey-suited male 
presenters mentioned in the 
article a bit pompous. Al- 
though undoubtedly knowledge- 
able about the subject, they generally 
don’t engage me as much. There are 
always exceptions such as Michael Wood 
and the excellent Alastair Sooke. 


— 


Russian army during the invasion of 
2008 and we found the walls covered 
in similar graffiti. We also found that 
the ablutions were covered with 
human faeces everywhere — except in 
the WCs! 

Nick Ridout, Lieutenant Colonel 
(Retired), Lincolnshire 


@ We reward the Letter of 
the Month writer with our 
‘History Choice’ book of 
the month. This issue, it’s 


The War in the West: eat 
A New History, Volume 2: Lontchureres 
The Allies Fight Back, coer 


1941-43 by James Holland. 
Read the review on page 69 


I recently enjoyed a very engaging 
talk on the politics of the Roman 
conquest of Britain by British Museum 
curator Julia Farley. She was excellent 
and deserves a wider audience (hint 
BBC Four!). Finally, don’t get me started 
on my real favourite, the wonderful 
Lucy Worsley! 

Anthony Pike, London 


Coventry’s bike pioneers 
In your interesting piece on the Raleigh 
story (April), Steve Humphries writes 
that the story of British cycling’s rise 
to global domination began with 
_» the adventures of the company’s 
founder, Frank Bowden. 
Surely not. It was in 
Coventry in 1871 that 
James Starley (pictured 
left) designed the Ariel, 
still regarded by many as 
the first true bicycle, and 
it was in Coventry that, in 
the mid-1880s, his 
nephew, John Kemp Starley, 
brought to market his Rover 
safety cycle, the ancestor of all 
modern bicycles. 

Between them, James, still regarded as 
the father of the British cycle industry, 
and JK made Coventry the bicycle 
manufacturing centre of the world at the 


The opinions expressed by our commentators are their own and may not represent the views of BBC History Magazine or the Immediate Media Company 
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Readers were inspired by our panel discussion with Janina Ramirez, Anna Whitelock, 
Fern Riddell and Joann Fletcher about the challenges facing women working in history 


beginning of the 1890s, long before 
Raleigh’s years of dominance. 
Peter Walters, Coventry 


Editor replies: Apologies if we made an 
error here. This phrasing was intro- 
duced during the editing process and so 
was not the fault of the article’s author, 
Steve Humphries. 


Jonathan Hogg’s piece The Nuclear 
1980s (April) needed to be somewhat 
longer to do full justice to its subject: 
the cultural responses to the fixation 
with nuclear war in that decade. 

One example meriting inclusion 
would have been the superb 1985 BBC 
thriller Edge of Darkness with its 
conspiracy — involving the illegal 
manufacture of plutonium — between 
the British government and a (fictional) 
US corporation. The ultimate purpose 
of the conspiracy, the development 
of a space laser defence system that 
sounds similar to Reagan’s Strategic 
Defence Initiative (or “Star Wars’) 
programme, is only clarified in the final 
episode, but that still merits the show’s 


a, inclusion in a piece on nuclear anxieties 


in the 80s. 

Other TV productions from that era 
worth mentioning are the play Z for 
Zachariah, set in the aftermath of a 
nuclear incident, and the comedy 
mini-series Whoops Apocalypse with 
most of its characters acting mad ina 
Dr Strangelove-type way, as they 
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collectively plunge the world into the 
ultimate disaster. 
Chris Gibbings, East Yorkshire 


I found Michael Wood’s article on the 
partition of India (Comment, May) 
enlightening, particularly the paragraph 
relating to the dramatic licence taken 
with regard to an imagined Churchillian 
secret map of the new border. CP Scott 
should be oft quoted: “Comment is free 
but facts are sacred.” I wonder if Ye Olde 
History Magazine published a similar 
article after the release of Shakespeare’s 
Richard LI? 

Margaret Fuller, Chepstow 


In The Great American U-turn (April), 
we wrote that the US entry into the First 
World War was “one of the most 
dramatic 360-degree turnabouts in 
modern diplomatic history”. As numer- 
ous readers have pointed out, it should 
have been a 180-degree turn, as turning 
360 degrees would put something back 
where it began. 


We welcome your letters, while 
reserving the right to edit them. 

We may publish your letters on our 
website. Please include a daytime 
phone number and, if emailing, a postal 
address (not for publication). Letters 
should be no longer than 250 words. 


email: letters@historyextra.com 


Post: Letters, BBC History Magazine, 
Immediate Media Company 
Bristol Ltd, Tower House, 
Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN 


Javaneh Fennell The Musée d’Orsay 
in Paris! The layout is phenomenal 
(it’s an old train station) and the 
artwork there is truly breathtaking. 
The clock upstairs allows you to peek 
out at the city 


Nathan McGrath St Fagans near 
Cardiff. It has buildings rebuilt from 
all over Wales. Absolutely amazing. 
From a Celtic roundhouse to a miner’s 
terrace via a medieval church and 
cockfighting ring! 


Liz Goodwin Bluff Cove, because 
someone actually built amuseum in 
this remote part of the Falklands in 
the first place. Exhibits show the 
farming gear used by the first settlers, 
and a local lady plays guitar out front 


Les Pilling IWM Duxford. Youcan 
touch and smell the exhibits, which 
transports you back in time. The 
atmosphere stepping inside an old 
aeroplane really is electrifying 


Nina Oliveira The British Museum, for 
the Egyptian collection. Iremember 
being enchanted; I did not expect all 
those colours! So wonderful! 


Patrick Lewis The best three 
museums on the planet are the Vasain 
Stockholm, the Viking Ship Museum in 
Oslo and the British Museum 


@curatedjenny Roman Vindolanda: 
sprawling, beautiful, wellinterpreted, 
and you get to meet real archaeologists 
in the dirt! 


@cazp53 Big Pit has my vote. Nothing 
prepares you for that underground 
experience! Fitting memorial to 
miners everywhere 


@maryqmcgowan Kelvingrovein 
Glasgow. Eclectic mix of exhibits 
catering for everyone, for free, in the 
most beautiful building 


@LauraSellersli Either Soane’s 
Museum for sheer exuberance or 
Wakefield’s Mental Health Museum 
for sensitively addressed asylum 
history and modern mental health 


@jacobatkinson99 The National 
Railway Museum tells a fantastic story 
of the evolution and impact of the 
railways, and how they have shaped 
not just Britain, but the world 


@PointonJ75 The World Museum in 
Liverpool: it’s always felt like a special 
place and the architecture is stunning 
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Michael Wocd on... poets as witnesses to history 


“Ovid sang of the streets of Rome, 
making it an erotic memory room” 


As I write this, ’m about to fly to Roma- 
nia—to Constanta on the Black Sea. ’m 


making a film about the Roman poet Ovid, 


who died there 2,000 years ago, having 
been exiled by the Roman emperor Augustus. 

Sometimes poets are uniquely great windows on 
history. Ovid is one such —a voice that influenced the 
whole of the western tradition in literature and art, but 
also a critical witness to one of the most fascinating 
periods in the ancient world. 

Ovid was born in Sulmona in Abruzzo, east of Rome, 
during the violent death throes of the Roman republic, 

a year after the assassination of Julius Caesar. The fields 

of Italy were ravaged by civil war, flattened by the tramp 
of legions. The eventual victor was Octavian: adopted 

son, great nephew and heir of Julius Caesar. He became 
princeps (‘first citizen’) then emperor, calling himself 
Augustus — ‘the majestic’. And so dawned a new age. 

The Roman republic, with its stern old virtues, became a 
military dictatorship and then a Roman empire stretching 
from the English Channel to Syria. 

So Ovid grew up in momentous times, exciting and 
dangerous. By the time he was 14, Antony and Cleopatra 
were dead and Egypt was conquered. An upper-class 
Roman with land and wealth, Ovid’s career was mapped 
out for him: a life of privilege and high office. But his 
dream was poetry, and in the nascent empire —as in all 
autocracies — poets were required to underwrite power. It 
was poetry that would make him, and in the end poetry 
would bring him down: “My own verses were what undid 
me,” he wrote. 

By his twenties Ovid was already a star. Meanwhile, 
Augustus tightened his grip on politics: his conquests in 
Germany and central Europe advanced Roman imperial- 
ism, while he took absolute power in his patriotic ‘restored 
republic’. Like lots of dictators Augustus expected poets 
to sing the glories of the principate and the leader himself. 
So it was in Virgil’s Aeneid of 19 BC, which made an epic 
of the tale of heroic Rome. It was an instant classic for the 
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Michael Wood 
is professor of 
public history at 
the University of 
Manchester. 
Download his 
BBC series The 
Story of England 
at store.bbc.com/ 
michael-woods- 
story-of-england 
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new age that gave Augustus the immortality he craved, 
establishing his rule as the predestined culmination of Ro- 
man history. Hence poetry supported the regime. 

Augustus also demanded a grand architecture: “I found 
Rome brick but left it marble,” he said. Ovid, though, 
responded with the Art of Love — cynical, witty, subversive. 
It seems to have offended Augustus. “Let others sing of 
Caesar’s wars,” wrote Ovid. He sang instead of the streets 
of Rome, writing his immoralities, seductions and infideli- 
ties onto Augustus’s new street map — making an erotic 
memory room of Augustus’s grand design. 

The sophisticated Roman reading public loved it. Not so 
the emperor. And sex and poetry would play their part in 
Ovid’s downfall. In 2 BC, not long after the Art of Love was 
published, the emperor’s daughter was banished after a sex 
scandal, her lovers executed or exiled. Then in AD 8, a plot 
against Augustus’s life was discovered; there were purges, 
executions and suicides, and the emperor’s granddaughter 
Julia was exiled for life. How exactly Ovid was involved, 
we don’t know. “Two offences undid me,” he wrote: 

“a poem and an error. On the second, my lips are sealed.” 

The emperor cast him out to the edge of the empire, 
on the Black Sea. Hoping for a reprieve that never came, 
he died there in winter AD 17. But he left an imperishable 
legacy. He was the poet of love, fascinated by the instability 
of human identity and sexuality, and by passions as driving 
forces of human action; the poet of change, who speaks to 
us now all the more powerfully as we see that permanent 
mutability is the fact of life; the poet of exile, dispossession 
and alienation —a precursor of the modern condition. 

In 1945, the German scholar Hermann Frankel de- 
scribed Ovid as a man in a metaphysical crisis between 
the old world of pagan antiquity and the coming world of 
Christianity. But of course the historian must say there 
was nothing inevitable about the triumph of Christianity. 
We should see Ovid as he is: a poet in history, author of 
one of the world’s great books, and of course a man who 
also embodies a perennial theme in history — speaking 
truth to power. 
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Uprising in Roman Britain 


COVER oTORY 


ROMAN BRIT? 
GREATEST RI 


Arelief by the 18th-century 
sculptor John Deare 
depicts Julius Caesar’s 
invasion of Britain. Emperor 
Claudius’s attempts to 
pacify the island a century 
later met with an insurgen- 
cy that raged from the 
Thames to the mountains 
of Snowdonia 


Inthe AD 40s, the British king 
Caratacus led a huge revolt 
against Rome's occupying army. 
Miles Russell tells the story 

of a warrior who overcame 
massive odds to rock Britannia 
toits very core 
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Uprising in Roman Britain 


s dawn broke, the 
Roman army could be 
seen massing by the 
river bank: a well- 
ordered and regi- 
mented mass of 
legionaries, sunlight 
reflecting from 
helmets and body armour. At a given signal, 
the front rank moved forward, wading down 
into the water, seemingly impervious to the 
barrage of spears and sling stones. As they 
emerged on the other bank, the projectiles 
began to take their toll, many falling back 
onto their comrades, concussed and eyeless. 

With a deafening roar, a wave of spear- 
wielding Britons careered downslope before 
the legionaries had time to regroup. The first 
Romans were slaughtered, but more followed 
on behind. Eventually, locking shields 
together and advancing with swords drawn, 
they were able to press forward into the angry 
mass of the native warrior elite. The wild, 
chaotic energy of the Britons began to falter 
before the calm efficiency of the Roman 
killing machine. The year was AD 51 and the 
first battle for Britain was entering its final 
bloody stage. 

It was eight years since the Roman legions 
had established a foothold in southern 
Britain. Most of the native tribes had 
submitted quickly, only too happy to ally 
themselves to the Mediterranean superpower. 
Some, however, had actively resisted the 
invaders, sensing they had nothing to gain 
through surrender. Many of those who had 
taken up arms had died on the battlefield, but 
others fought on, engaging in the tactics of 
guerrilla war such as ambush, targeted 
assassination and the burning of crops. 

The leader of the insurgency, and target 


A bust of 

Emperor 

Claudius. 

It was his 

attempts 

to subdue 

southern Britain 

that triggered 

Caratacus’s 
rebellion 


This coin, minted in AD 40-43, shows 
Caratacus wearing a lion skin like 
Hercules, and, on the reverse side, 
a Roman eagle 


Caratacus had 
become a ‘most 
wanted fugitive 
against whom 
Rome deployed all 


available resources 
anne eee 


number one for the fledgling Roman 
provincial government, was not the famous 
Boudicca (see box right), then an enthusiastic 
supporter of the Roman cause, but Caratacus, 
a man who is today often forgotten. 

Caratacus, who spread rebellion from the 
Thames estuary to the mountains of 
Snowdonia, is not as celebrated as other 
British leaders, which is perhaps surprising 
given that his story is one of resilience and 
heroic resistance against the odds. 


Iron Age mafia don 
We know very little of Caratacus the man. 
None of the historians, writers or cultural 
commentators of the period provide a 
detailed description. We do know that he 
was descended from Cunobelinus, a leader 
described by the Romans as ‘Great King of the 
Britons’. Cunobelinus was a monarch who, in 
the years before the Roman invasion, 
controlled vast swathes of territory from 
his two capitals at Camulodunum 
(Colchester) and Verulamium (St Albans). 
Later immortalised by Shakespeare as 
Cymbeline, Cunobelinnus was the Iron Age 
equivalent of a Mafia don: dangerous, 
politically strong and in full control of all 
key financial transactions. He was, judging by 
the images that appeared on his coins, an 


ardent supporter of Rome — a client king 
propped up by the emperor. 

The period of stability under the protection 
of Rome came to an end around AD 40 when 
Cunobelinus died. He left at least three heirs 
—Amminus, Togidubnus (sometimes wrongly 
spelt Togodumnus) and Caratacus— anda 
succession crisis. Amminus, who had 
apparently controlled Kent, fled to Rome, 
leaving Togidubnus and Caratacus in conflict. 
Togidubnus did not mint coins, but those 
manufactured by Caratacus displayed solid 
Mediterranean images, such as Hercules, 
Pegasus and a Roman eagle, all of which show 
that the king was somehow ‘under the 
influence’ of Rome. By AD 43 Caratacus was 
becoming the most successful king in Britain, 
but his swift rise to power was unsettling his 
Roman paymasters. 

South-eastern Britain was a valuable 
trading asset for the emperor and an impor- 
tant buffer zone, protecting the northern 
shore of the Roman empire. Any degree of 
political uncertainty here threatened both the 
peace and the economy, and it was in the 
interests of Rome to resolve any crisis as 
swiftly as possible. Ultimately, it appears it 
was political instability that persuaded the 
emperor Claudius of the need for regime 
change in Britain and the deployment of 
Roman sandals on the ground. 

In AD 43, Claudius’s representative, Aulus 
Plautius, led an expedition to Britain to 
resolve the succession crisis that followed the 
death of Cunobelinus. Plautius, we are told by 
Roman writer Dio Cassius, prevailed over 
both Caratacus and Togidubnus, urging both 
to comply with the wishes of the emperor. 
Unfortunately the negotiations unravelled. 

Dio Cassius’s account is garbled but it 
would appear that Claudius supported the 
cause of Togidubnus — making him a ‘Great 
King’ —and relegated Caratacus to a minor 
role, alienating the Briton and his followers. 
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There were two riverside battles resulting in 
significant loss of life, and a crossing of the 
Thames ending with Togidubnus’s army, then 
helping the Romans, being ambushed and 
destroyed. Dio Cassius noted that those 
Britons so far uninvolved in the conflict now 
“stood together” at Togidubnus’s side against 
his brother Caratacus (believing that the 
latter needed to be brought to heel). What 
may have begun as a mission to resolve a 
political crisis had degenerated into civil war. 
Alarmed by the state of affairs, Plautius sent 
word for reinforcements. 

Arriving in Britain at the head of the second 
wave, Claudius led the expeditionary force to 
the native centre of Camulodunum, where he 
received the surrender of 11 British kings. 
Prasutagus of the Iceni, together with his wife 
Boudicca, were almost certainly among the 
heads of state who then submitted to the 
emperor. Although Claudius quickly returned 
to Rome in triumph, it soon became clear that 
the conflict was by no means over. Caratacus 
was still at large and causing trouble. 


Best man for the job 

In AD 47, Caratacus re-emerged in south-east 
Wales, stirring up the Silures tribe and 
co-ordinating their fight against the advanc- 
ing Roman army. How he obtained power 
here we do not know, the Roman historian 
Tacitus noting only that his “successes, partial 
or complete, had raised him to a pinnacle 
above the other British leaders”. Perhaps he 
was simply the best man for the job, the 
Silures realising that he was a seasoned 
warrior with extensive combat experience 
fighting against Rome. Perhaps he held some 
greater power over the clans, derived from his 
blood heritage or from the support provided 
by the native religious elite. 

Whatever the case, Caratacus soon proved 
his worth and the legions found themselves 
fighting a bitter struggle in a difficult and 
increasingly mountainous terrain. Guerrilla 
war was something that Roman troops were 
neither trained nor equipped to deal with 
and, as supplies and morale dwindled, the 
situation started to look bleak. 

The reappearance of Caratacus livened 
things up for the new governor of Britain, 
Publius Ostorius Scapula, whose job it now 
was to capture the British king dead or alive. 
Like Saddam Hussein or Osama bin Laden, 
Caratacus had become a ‘most wanted’ 
fugitive against whom all available resources 
were deployed in order to ensure identifica- 
tion and capture. 

Perhaps fearing that his whereabouts would 
soon be revealed, or possibly in the hope of 
opening-up a second front, Caratacus now 
shifted the theatre of war to the Ordovices in 
north Wales. Here, so Tacitus says, he 
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Why Caratacus livesin 


Boudicca’s shadow 


The British warrior-queen is a major cultural figure. 
But is she really deserving of our acclaim? 


How did Boudicca’s rebellion compare 
with Caratacus’s resistance? 
Caratacus led a small but effective band 

of warriors; an armed resistance movement 
whose goal was to continually harry 

the Roman legions and wear down 

their resolve. 

In contrast, Boudicca’s insurrection — 
which broke out in AD 60 or 61 following a 
dispute between the queen and the 
Romans over the estate of her recently 
deceased husband - was an outpouring of 
hate in which the Iceni tribe rose up to 
attack a largely civilian population. It was a 
wild, undisciplined slaughter which proved 
impossible to control or direct. It was finally 
put down at the battle of Watling Street, 
after which Boudicca took her own life. 


What were the revolt’s targets? 
Colchester, the new Roman town of 
Colonia Claudia Victricensis (the ‘City of 
Claudius’s Victory’), was Boudicca’s 
primary target, followed by Londinium 
(London) and Verulamium (St Albans). Here, 
all Roman citizens, together with those who 
had sided with them (or who were thought 
to have done so), were butchered. 

Tacitus said that the rebels killed 70,000 


men, women and children. Boudicca’s 
followers, taking “neither captive nor 
slave”, committed atrocities, so we are 
told, including “the gibbet, arson and the 
cross”. Verulamium, built for the 
pro-Roman Catuvellauni tribe, was 
attacked in a deliberate act of ethnic 
cleansing. Caratacus, flawed though he 
may have been as a strategist, never sank 
to targeting civilians in his war of liberation. 


Why is Boudicca more famous 

than Caratacus? 

Boudicca’s story was revived during the 
reign of Elizabeth |, when the state was 
looking for parallels to support the concept 
of a powerful female monarch. England 
was threatened by invasion from Catholic 
Europe so the fight for liberty against an 
implacable foe chimed with the times. 
During the reign of Victoria, Boudicca was 
celebrated as a powerful queen, although 
the fact that she led native resistance to an 
empire was played down. 

The tale of the Boudiccan war is perhaps 
more sweepingly dramatic than that of 
Caratacus, though it is also more bloody, 
traumatic and filled with what we would 
today (quite rightly) describe as war-crimes. 


A modern illustration shows Londinium’s residents being massacred during Boudicca’s 
revolt of AD 60 or 61. Unlike Caratacus, the Iceni targeted civilians, says Miles Russell 
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abandoned his policy of guerrilla war and 
“resolved on a final struggle”. We don’t know 
why the king rejected his successful campaign 
of attrition. Perhaps control over the tribes 
was beginning to weaken, individual clan 
leaders tiring of the tactics of harassment. 

A single battle, striking directly at the legions, 
would certainly have strengthened the 
position of the king, convincing doubters that 
his leadership was sound. Perhaps he also 
gambled that a heroic stand would either 
resolve the conflict, or, if it went badly, 
persuade his allies to resume the ‘hit-and-run’ 
strategy of before. 

On the face of it, the decision to stand and 
fight played straight into the hands of his 
enemy, whose training and resolve made 
pitched battles an extremely one-sided affair. 
The fact that it was Caratacus who chose the 
position for the fight may indicate that he had 
made plans for a swift escape if the tide of 
battle turned against him. That the Roman 
historian Tacitus didn’t record a body count 
following the struggle may suggest that the 
Britons made a tactical retreat without 
significant loss of life. We don’t know where 
the battle was fought, for Tacitus is lacking in 
geographical detail, noting only that 
Caratacus “selected a position for the 
engagement in which advance and retreat 
alike would be difficult for our men and 
comparatively easy for his own”. Having 
constructed a barrier of stone, the Britons 
watched the legions of Scapula advance. 

Tacitus tells us that, before the battle, 
Caratacus “flew hither and thither, protesting 
that that day and that battle would be the 
beginning of the recovery of their freedom, or 
of everlasting bondage”. In reality, he can’t 
have known what the British king said, but 
one line certainly rings true, Caratacus 
appealing to the ancestors “who had driven 
back the dictator Caesar and by whose valour 
they were free from the Roman axe”. Words 
and blind heroism were not enough, however. 
Having surveyed the terrain, Scapula led his 
troops across the river under heavy fire. 
Deploying in good order, the Romans cut 
their way upslope, forcing the Britons to flee. 


Tacitus tells us that 
the captive Caratacus 
did not request 
Claudius’s pity and 
looked the emperor 
Straight in the eye 


Caratacus addresses Claudius in Rome in an engraving of a 1792 painting. 
The Briton’s defiant speech won the respect of his Roman foes 


Caratacus escaped but his wife, daughter 
and brothers (all unnamed in the official 
Roman account) were captured. Thinking 
quickly, the king made his way to the 
Brigantes, a nominally pro-Roman tribe 
ruling territory in northern England. It may 
be that he hoped to appeal to an anti-Roman 
faction here, but instead he fell into the hands 
of Queen Cartimandua. Realising that where 
the fugitive went the Roman army was soon 
to follow, she arrested Caratacus and handed 
him over to Rome. It was late in AD 51 and, 
after eight years on the run, he was in the 
custody of his bitterest foe. 


Victory is milked 
Tacitus relates the arrival of Caratacus in 
Rome, and Claudius’s attempts to milk the 
situation for all it was worth. With the 
population gathered, prisoners of war were 
marched into the city under guard with 
cartloads of “ornaments and neck-rings and 
prizes won”. Caratacus, so Tacitus says, did 
not provide “a downcast look nor a word 
requested pity”. Arriving before the emperor 
at the tribunal, the Briton looked Claudius in 
the eye. “Had my lineage and my rank been 
matched by my moderation in success,” he 
said: “I should have entered this city rather as 
a friend than as a captive. I had horses and 
men, arms and riches: what wonder then if I 
regret their loss? If you wish to rule the world, 
does it follow that everyone welcomes 
servitude?” At this, we are told, Claudius 
pardoned the Briton, no doubt a carefully 
choreographed manoeuvre that contrasted 
with the actions of the emperor’s predeces- 
sors, who usually had their enemies executed. 
Caratacus’s speech may have been written 
for him, although given that he was, in his 


early reign, essentially a pro-Roman client 
(who may in his youth have even lived in 
Rome as a hostage), he could no doubt 
understand Latin, and knew exactly how to 
speak to an emperor. Much of his address, 
however, chimes with what we know about 
Tacitus’s own beliefs and attitude, so it could 
easily be the Roman author’s words in the 
mouth of the captive king. 

Caratacus’s comment that, had he been 
“dragged before you after surrendering 
without a blow, there would have been little 
heard either of my fall or of your triumph”, 
does seem plausible. Was this a sly dig at 
Togidubnus who had wholeheartedly gone 
over to the Roman cause? The relationship of 
the brothers and their respective attitudes to 
Roman imperialism may go some way to 
explain Tacitus’s later caustic statement that 
the loyalty of King Togidubnus was in 
accordance with Rome’s policy of “making 
even kings their agents in enslaving people”. 

What ultimately happened to Caratacus 
and his family, we do not know, but we may 
picture him ending his days in quiet, if rather 
opulent, obscurity; a free man to the last. 


Miles Russell is a senior lecturer in prehistoric and 
Roman archaeology at Bournemouth University. 
You can hear him talk at BBC History Magazine’s 
History Weekends in York and Winchester this 
autumn — see historyweekend.com 


> Read more about Caratacus in our 
special edition, The Story of Roman 
Britain: buysubscriptions.com/special- 
editions/the-story-of-the-romans 
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‘No novelist thinks 
historians have an easy job. 
If historians think fiction is easy, 
you wonder what novels 
they are reading” 


Hilary Mantel tells Rob Attar about 
the challenges of fictionalising the past 


Accompanies Hilar ary Mantel’ Reith Lectur s.Res al 4) 
The Arta ndiCraf basin ing on Radio 40 nT See ee 
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Why do you think historical fiction 

has become sucha popular genre 

in recent years? 

I think what’s happened is that it’s been lifted 
out of genre. Historical fiction used to be 
conflated with ‘historical romance’ and 
looked down on as cheap escapism, even 
though some of the greatest novelists have set 
their fictions firmly in the past. War and 
Peace is a historical novel, and no one ever 
suggested it was trivial. 

In recent years, the form has been 
incorporated into the literary mainstream. 
And why not? It employs all the techniques 
of other types of fiction and exists at all 
levels of ambition. You can judge any 
individual example as good or bad; what 
you can’t do, legitimately, is to place it in 
a separate category, or generalise about the 
type of reader it attracts. 

It’s become an enticingly unpredictable 
way of describing human experience. 


How can historical fiction add to our 
understanding of the past? 

It makes us turn our attention to the 99.9 per 
cent of human activity that never made it on 
to the record — and which can only be 
recovered by the imagination. It can offer 
insight and new ways of thinking about some 
of the puzzles the past represents. It can also 
send readers to history texts, whetting their 
appetite to know more. 


Does historical fiction need tobe 
grounded in fact? If so, whatroomis 
there for the imagination? 

Different types of historical novels require 
different kinds of preparatory work, all of 
them intensive. Even if you simply use the 
past as a backdrop, you need to be grounded 
in the culture; you need to know about 
everyday life, how people think, what is 
the story they tell about themselves and 
their world. 

If you want to foreground real people as 
actors in your story, you must know as much 
about them as a biographer would, and then 
add value by taking the story where the 
historian and biographer can’t go: into the 
private aspect of the individual, the unshown 
and unshowable. 

However much you learn, factually, there 
is plenty of scope for imagination. You are 
allowed to speculate, and to fill gaps, as long 
as you do it plausibly. If you don’t want to 
pay attention to plausibility, it is more honest 
to write some other kind of novel. The facts 
are not a constraint; they are your raw 
material and your source of inspiration. 
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Historians are 
more friendly 

to the form than 
they used to be. 
They recognise 
the need to 
engage the public 


Thomas Cromwell, the focus of Hilary 
Mantel’s trilogy. “You write to find out, 
rather than to tell what you already know... 
Luckily for me, | know less every day” 


Doauthors of historical fiction have 
aresponsibility to treat their subjects 
fairly, as their works often shape public 
understanding? 

You must be fair — yes. Neutral — no. You can 
leave that to the historian. It’s permitted, if 
you're dealing with real people, to pick your 
man or woman and get behind them. 
Essentially, you are making a case, it can be 
argued. You are offering a version; there will 
be other versions. If you find all historical 
persons and causes equally appealing, and 
can view them all with dispassion, then you 
lack the ferocity of imagination required to 
keep your reader entertained. 


Can you understand why some histori- 
ans dislike historical fiction, and how 
would you counter their views? 

Perhaps they think we are parasites and that 
we steal their sales. To be fair, I think histori- 
ans worry about the prospect of the public 
being misled. And ifa novelist is giving factual 
information, I think she shares the historian’s 
obligation to be accurate, to be up to date with 
research and to be aware of variant versions. 

But readers know what they're doing when 
they pick up a novel. They don’t blunder into 
fiction by accident. They are able to work out, 
I think, what can be drawn from evidence, 
and what can’t. A novelist does not have 
access to private conversation whispered 
behind the hand, nor to letters burned on 
receipt, nor to the stream of consciousness of 
long-dead men and women. If she offers these 
things to the reader, clearly there’s an element 
of invention. 

And if the reader wonders, “Is this true or 
made up?” and does a little investigation, 
isn’t that all to the good? One of the things 
a historical novel can do is to prompt a reader 
to think about what we know, and what we 
could know —~ given luck and diligence — and 
what kind of things we can never know. 

In general, historians are more friendly to 
the form than they used to be. They recognise 
the need to engage the public and that our 
efforts are complementary, and that some 
aspects of our trade are the same. All 
narratives depend on shaping, selection and 
emphasis. They have to hold their audience 
by pace and style. These virtues are intrinsic 
to good communication — they are not 
optional extras. The narrative historian will 
wrestle with complexity: how to simplify 
without distorting and how to foreground 
what seems to him important, without 
slighting other factors. He wants to tell the 
truth, but it can’t be the whole truth; his book 
cannot be as long as life. 
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BBC TV’s adaptation of Wolf Hall. “Time is the enemy,” says Mantel, when it comes to 
making historical novels work on TV. “It’s necessary to pick strands from the narrative, 
prune the characters and storylines, and concentrate on good storytelling for what’s left” 


The novelist faces the same difficulties, 
the same tasks of organising her story, 
choosing what to show and what to tell, how 
to mediate competing versions to the reader. 
No novelist, I guess, thinks historians have 
an easy job. If historians think fiction is easy, 
you wonder what novels they are reading. 


Does ahistorical novelist 

also have to bea historian? 

Very few of us have the skills of a trained 
professional historian. We depend on their 
deep archival work. So in the narrow sense, 
no. In the broader sense, I don’t think 

you can write good historical fiction 
without a deep curiosity and engagement 
with the discipline. 


Whatare the crucial elements for 
ensuring historical fiction works 
wellin TV and film? 

Time is the enemy. TV screen time is limited; 
only bloated American dramas drag 
themselves out until their audience is weary. 
If we’re talking about adaptation, it’s 
necessary to pick strands from the master 
narrative, prune the number of characters 
and storylines, and concentrate on good 
storytelling for what’s left, finding a visual 
language to replace exposition. You need 

a team with a dedication to the source 
material and ingenuity in finding equivalents 
for what is lost. Readers may lament what’s 
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missing — but after all, the original is not 
wiped out. 

Feature films are notoriously inaccurate, 
sometimes to the point of distortion. I think 
writers and editors seldom set out to deceive. 
But a tiny change in a rewrite can lose or alter 
a vital point, without anyone noticing at 
the time. But how much can anyone do in 
104 minutes? Better to slice history fine — 
concentrate on a small incident, let its 
implications ripple — than to try to digest 
mighty storylines. 

The screen can do wonderful things. It 
can do ina split second what takes a novelist 
six pages. It can achieve effects with heart- 
stopping precision. But you can’t really adapt 
one medium to another — you have to 
reconceptualise. Throw down the book 
and dream it... 


Whatadvice would you givean 
aspiring historical novelist? 

Take your time until you feel comfortable 
in your chosen era. And if you are writing 
about a real person, make sure it’s someone 
you don’t understand. You write to find out, 
to make sense, rather than to tell what you 
already know: to discover and explore. 
Your constant, puzzled engagement with 
the characters keeps the story nimble. 

If the characters seem to be changing, 

as living persons change, you are on the 
right track. 


You write to 

find out, to make 
sense, rather 

than to tell what 
you already know: 
to discover 

and explore 


If you had the time, which historical 
character or characters’ stories would 
you most like to tell? 

Kind readers are not slow to make sugges- 
tions. But when they say “You should write 
about Elizabeth I”, or Oliver Cromwell, or 
Napoleon, I smile and say: “Maybe you 
should. Maybe it’s your book.” 

There’s so much I want to do, ancient and 
modern. But with Thomas Cromwell’s story 
still to complete, I am fully occupied. Luckily 
for me, I know less every day; Iam more 
enthralled and creatively baffled than when 
I began the trilogy 10 years ago. B 
Hilary Mantel won the Man Booker Prize for 
Fiction for Wolf Hall and Bring Up the Bodies 
(2009 and 2012, both Fourth Estate), the first 
female British author to win the award twice. She is 
working on the final part of her Cromwell trilogy, 
The Mirror and the Light 


DISCOVER MORE 


LISTEN 

> Hilary Mantel’s Reith Lectures 88S 

on history’s hold on the imagination 4) 
will be broadcast for five weeks on 

Radio 4, beginning on Tuesday 13 June 

DVD 

> Wolf Hall, the BBC TV adaptation of 

Wolf Hall and Bring Up the Bodies, starring 
Damian Lewis and Mark Rylance, is 

available to buy on DVD 
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Working-class revolt 


The workers’ 
revolution 


Two hundred years ago, a working-class uprising was 
brutally quashed amid accusations that government spies 
had deliberately incited the rebels. Stephen Bates relates 
the tragedy of the Pentrich revolt 


ILLUSTRATION BY LUKE WALLER 
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n 9 June 1817, a mob of 
men marched nervously 
through darkness and 
driving rain down 
the country lanes of 
Derbyshire. They were 
on their way — or so they 
thought — to capture Nottingham, 14 miles 
away, as part of a national revolt to overthrow 
the government. They did not know it at 
the time but the Pentrich Revolutionaries, 
as they came to be called, were taking part 
in the last armed insurrection in English 
history — and, according to the late historian 
EP Thompson, the first entirely working- 
class political uprising. 
Armed with pikes and a few muskets, 
and led by an unemployed stocking weaver 
called Jeremiah Brandreth — known to them 
for his Luddite activities as ‘the Nottingham 
Captain’ — they expected to be joined by 
thousands of others marching down “like 
a cloud” from Yorkshire and Lancashire. 
They were assured that a further 50,000 men 
in London could be quickly summoned to 
seize the government and capture the Bank 
of England. They did not know that, in 
reality, they were on their own. 
Most of the men were unclear as to what 
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the political aim was, beyond cancelling 
the national debt and shooting ministers. 
Perhaps a provisional government would be 
set up, one that would hand out provisions 
to the starving populace — but, more immedi- 
ately, the men had been promised money, 
food, rum and boat rides on the river Trent. 

As they marched wearily on, Brandreth 
led the singing: 

“The time is come, you plainly see, 

The government opposed must be.” 


An unlikely catalyst 

The men on the march were weavers, farm 
labourers and iron workers. Most were 
related to each other, and many — includ- 
ing Brandreth — were Primitive Methodists. 
They blamed the autocratic government 
and aristocratic ministers for their distress. 
Many were out of work and without food, 
the result of the contraction of the economy 
after the Napoleonic Wars. 

But they were also victims ofa natural 
phenomenon of which they had no idea. An 
ash cloud from the 1815 volcanic eruption 
of Mount Tambora, on the Indonesian 
island of Sumbawa, is now recognised to 
have affected the climate across the world 
over several seasons, wrecking harvests in 


the northern hemisphere. As a result, food 
and particularly bread had become expen- 
sive — landowners’ incomes were protected 
by the newly enacted Corn Laws, keeping 
wheat prices high — and in short supply. 

To maintain morale and keep out of 
the rain, the men — who had been gathered 
mainly from villages around Pentrich, 
South Wingfield and Ripley — stopped at 
pubs, demanding beer, bread and cheese. 
Brandreth also led them to local farmhouses, 
where they coerced the residents into giving 
them money and firearms, and pressed 
workers to join the uprising. At the home of a 
widow named Mary Hepworth, they smashed 
the window shutters when the occupants 
refused to open up, and Brandreth fired his 
musket into the kitchen, fatally hitting a 
servant called Robert Walters in the neck. 

The next target was the Butterley iron 
works. The company had recently sacked 
several men for attending a political meeting 
— some of them had joined the march — and 
the manager, George Goodwin, had set his 
remaining workers to guard the gates. When 
the crowd approached, he confronted them 
and said they should go home or risk being 
hanged. One young man, Isaac Ludlum, 
trembling violently, retorted: “I am as bad 
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Acontemporary illustration depicts the gruesome fate of Jeremiah Brandreth. 
The leader of the uprising had tried to escape arrest before justice caught up with him 


as I can be. I must go on —I cannot go back.” 
Others were not so sure; many peeled 

off and vanished into the night, pursued by 
threats from Brandreth. The depleted mob 
approached Nottingham on the morning of 
10 June, only to be met by a detachment of 
the 15th Hussars — the authorities had been 
expecting them. The men turned on their 
heels and fled back across the fields, into the 
arms of waiting magistrates. 


Secret letter 

An uprising against the government had 
been brewing for some time. While many 
people had joined Hampden Clubs (named 
after a 17th-century parliamentarian) across 
the country to discuss political reform, 
others vented their frustration more 
aggressively. Demonstrations in London’s 
Spa Fields in December 1816 had ended in 
violence as followers of the radical bookseller 
Thomas Spence campaigned for the abolition 
of private land and universal suffrage. 

Fearing a repeat of the French Revolution, 
which he’d witnessed first hand as a student 
visiting Paris, prime minister Lord Liverpool 
hurriedly introduced repressive legislation, 
including the suspension of Habeas Corpus 
(which requires a person under arrest to be 
brought before a court). And when a 
delegation of 5,000 unemployed Lancashire 
weavers attempted to march from 
Manchester to London in March 1817 to 
plead for food, they were dispersed by troops 
before getting beyond Stockport. 

In the absence of a police force, home 
secretary Lord Sidmouth relied on spies to 
keep the government informed of what was 
going on. One of these was a man named 
William Richards, a carpenter and surveyor 
who had been an associate of radicals before 
being imprisoned for debt. On his release 
in March 1817, he went to see Sidmouth to 
offer his services, and was sent north as 
an undercover agent. He adopted the name 
William Oliver, and would become known as 
“Oliver the Spy’. Accompanied by his friend 
Joseph Mitchell, a genuine radical, Richards 
infiltrated meetings and reported back. 

Mitchell was arrested soon after, but Oliver 
escaped capture by showing authorities 
a secret letter from Sidmouth — “He is an 
intelligent man and deserving of your 
confidence” — and was allowed to slip back 
to London. He returned to the Midlands 
and Yorkshire in May, and continued to 
attend meetings. Known as “the London 
delegate”, Oliver told the organisers that 
thousands across the country were ready to 
join an uprising. To what extent he actively 
provoked potential rebels remains unknown, 
but he certainly did not discourage the 
desperate talk at meetings in Huddersfield 
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“Labouring men 
were tried for 
treason...men who 
could scarce tell 
aletter in the 
alphabet” 


and Nottingham. One veteran radical, 
Tommy Bacon — described by the authorities 
as “a pertinacious old man” — returned home 
to Pentrich telling locals of a “coming blow”. 
Brandreth was another regular at the 
meetings, and in June he left his wife and 
three young children in Sutton-in-Ashfield, 
and moved to Pentrich, ready for the 
imminent uprising. He missed a meeting 
at the Punchbowl Inn in Nottingham, where 
increasingly suspicious plotters interrogated 
Oliver about his background. One told him: 
“They were not so fond of being hung for 
nothing at Nottingham as they were in 
Lancashire.” Lucky to escape with his life, 
the spy hurriedly departed for London. 


Barbaric punishment 

In the days following the rebels’ dispersal, 
authorities arrested 47 of the men. They were 
charged as false traitors, for “not having the 
fear of God in their hearts, not weighing the 
duty of their allegiance but being moved 

and seduced by the instigation of the Devil”. 
Among the 47 was Brandreth, who had tried 
to escape to America but returned penniless 
to Nottinghamshire. 

By the time of the trial before the Lord 
Chief Justice at Derby in October 1817, 
Oliver had been unmasked by the Leeds 
Mercury — he had been spotted outside a pub 
in Wakefield talking to a servant of local 
military commander General John Byng 
—and the authorities were worried about 
using him as a witness. Oliver was spirited 
to a nearby hotel but his name was never 
mentioned at the 10-day trial — incitement 
was no excuse for treason. 

Traditionally, charges of treason had 
been reserved for aristocratic rebels. Indeed, 
Tommy Bacon, who had lain low during 
the uprising but been arrested nonetheless, 
was quoted as saying: “(It’s been] never 
known in England before that labouring 
men were tried for high treason... men 
who can scarce tell a letter in the alphabet.” 

With a jury dominated by local landown- 
ers, the outcome was a foregone conclusion. 
In the dock, Brandreth cut a fearsome figure 
— the stuff of respectable nightmares — as his 
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black beard had not been trimmed in prison. 
He had killed a man during the march and 
expected no mercy. His lieutenants, Isaac 
Ludlum the Elder, William Turner and 
George Weightman, were also sentenced to 
death, though Weightman’s sentence was 
later remitted on account of his youth and 
good character. Of the remaining men, 

23 — including Bacon — were sentenced to 
transportation (none of them ever returned 
to Derbyshire) and 21 were acquitted. The 
Duke of Devonshire, owner of Pentrich, 
had the cottages of the rebels demolished. 

The punishment for traitors was still 
barbaric, and included beheading and 
quartering, though the Prince Regent 
remitted the last detail. Brandreth, who was 
literate, left his pregnant wife Ann all his 
worldly possessions, which amounted 
pathetically to “one work bag, two balls of 
worsted and one of cotton, a handkerchief, 
an old pair of stockings, a shirt and a letter 
I received from my beloved sister”. 

On the scaffold, a furious William Turner 
shouted to the crowd: “This is all Oliver 
and the government.” But to what extent 
did the government deliberately provoke 
the uprising against them? The journalist 
William Cobbett was in no doubt. In his 
Political Register newspaper, he wrote: 

“The employers of Oliver might, in an hour, 
have put a total stop to those preparations 
and blown them to air. They wished not 

to prevent but to produce those acts.” 

However, Lord Sidmouth was having none 
of it. He wrote to the Yorkshire magnate 
Earl Fitzwilliam, insisting that such claims 
were incredible: “It was directly at variance 
with the instructions given to Oliver and 
with his communications...to myself.” 

The Pentrich revolt turned out to be 
the last attempt to overthrow a government 
by a general uprising — and not just because 
of the severe punishments meted out. In the 
ensuing years, prosperity returned to the 
country as harvests improved and the 
economy recovered. Eventually — gradually 
and reluctantly — parliamentary reform 
would be conceded. Soon, there would be 
local police forces (Derbyshire being the 
last to acquire one), governments would 
become more pervasive and responsive — 
and harassed ministers would grow more 
wary of employing untrained spies. 
Stephen Bates is a journalist and author, who is 
currently researching the Peterloo massacre 


For details of events commemorating 
the uprising, see the organising group’s 
website at pentrichrevolution.org.uk 


An age of rebellion 


Regency Britain was not as tranquil 
as Jane Austen's novels suggest... 


Luddites cause havoc 


Between 1811 and 1816, there were 
numerous outbreaks of Luddism across 
the Midlands and the North. Gangs of 
weavers thrown out of work or fearing the 
loss of wages following the introduction 
of weaving frames wrecked machinery 
at mills and factories under the 
leadership of the mythical Ned Ludd. 


Government hijacking plot 


In November and December 1816, 
meetings at London’s Spa Fields — 

held to present a petition demanding 
parliamentary reform to the Prince Regent 
— were hijacked by radicals trying to incite 
an uprising to overthrow the government. 
There was arson and violence as 

a group marched towards the Bank 
of England, before being dispersed. 


The march of the blanketeers 


In March 1817, around 5,000 unemployed 
weavers, known as the Blanketeers 
because they carried blankets, attempt- 
ed to march from Manchester to 
London to petition the Prince Regent for 
food. Most got no further than Stockport 
before they were dispersed by troops. 
The march alarmed ministers, leading to 
the arrests of several suspected radicals. 


Bloodletting at Peterloo 


In August 1819, a peaceful crowd 
attending a Manchester rally to call 

for political reform was broken up by 
Yeomanry and Army cavalry. At least 
18 people lost their lives, and hundreds 
more were injured, in what became 
known as the Peterloo Massacre. 


Cabinet in the firing line 


In February 1820, a radical named Arthur 
Thistlewood and his small band of 
followers plotted to assassinate the 
cabinet. The London-based gang were 
exposed by an undercover agent and 
later seized as they gathered above a 
stable at Cato Street, near Edgware Road. 
Five were hanged and then beheaded, 
while five were transported. 


The Great Reform Act 

In June 1832, in the face of a rising tide 

of disaffection at the absence of parlia- 
mentary reforms, the Whig government 
passed the Great Reform Act. This 
marginally extended the franchise, 
abolished rotten boroughs and gave 
parliamentary representation to 
new industrial cities. 
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Tudor letters 


‘The Tudors 
in their own 
words 


When Henry VII and his successors put 
quill to paper, they left us a priceless insight 
into their desires, fears and motivations. 
Andrea Clarke tells the story of the five 
Tudor monarchs via their letters and diaries 
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Tudor letters 


The first Tudor king pens a gushing welcome to his son's wife-to-be, 1501 
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@ 66 Madam, [your late arrival] here in our realm 
is to us SO very agreeable that we cannot adequately 
say or express the great pleasure, joy, [and] 
relief which we feel, nor the anticipation of seeing your 
noble presence, which we have often desired, 
both for the great graces and virtues which we hear 
it has pleased [God] to give to your person, and also [for the] 
mutual amity, confederation, and good alliance 
between our good cousins the King and Queen of Spain [your] 
parents and us, which [your presence] will now 
greatly augment. 99 


This missive to the Spanish princess 
Catherine of Aragon is one of the only known 
examples of a letter written in the hand of 
Henry VII. It appears that the king took great 
pleasure in writing it, for it presaged an 
event that, Henry believed, would help 
secure his grip on the throne — Catherine’s 
marriage to his son Arthur. 

Henry wrote the letter in October 1501 — 
16 years after seizing the English crown from 
the Yorkist king Richard III at the battle of 
Bosworth. Henry’s own Lancastrian claim to 
the throne was tenuous, and even though he 
quickly married Elizabeth of York, eldest 
daughter of Edward IV, to unite the rival 
dynasties of York and Lancaster, a succes- 
sion of Yorkist plots to unseat him followed. 

In response, the king shrewdly arranged 
strategic marriages for his children to 
bolster the new Tudor dynasty by linking 
it into a network of European royalty. In 
March 1488, Henry initiated talks with the 
Spanish monarchs Ferdinand and Isabella, 
to negotiate an alliance with Spain and the 
marriage of his eldest son and heir, Prince 
Arthur, to their youngest daughter, Cath- 
erine. The following year, the Anglo-Spanish 
Treaty of Medina del Campo was concluded 
and Arthur and Catherine, aged two and 
three, were pledged to be married. 

Catherine’s departure from Spain was 
repeatedly delayed by disputes over the 
payment of her dowry but she eventually 
set sail for England in September 1501. 
Henry’s excitement at the news is palpable 
in his letter. “Madam, [your late arrival] here 
in our realm is to us so very agreeable that 
we cannot adequately say or express the 
great pleasure, joy [and] relief which we 
feel,” the king gushes. The arrival of a 
princess from one of the greatest royal 
houses in Europe to marry his eldest son 
and heir was a triumphant endorsement of 
the legitimacy of the Tudor dynasty. 

Catherine and Arthur were married on 
14 November 1501, but the union was 
short-lived. Arthur succumbed to the 
sweating sickness and died in April 1502, 
leaving Catherine to face an uncertain 
future in England. 
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© 66 My lord, in my most humblest wise that my heart 
can think, [I desire you to pardon] me that | am so bold to 


trouble you with my simple and [rude writing]... My Lord | 
do assure y[ou | do long to hear] from you some news of 
the Legate, for | do hope and [pray they] shall be very good, 
and | am sure that you desire [it as much as |,] and more if it 
were possible as | know it is not, [and thus remaining] ina 
steadfast hope | make an end of my letter [written in the 
hand] of her that is most bound to be. 99 
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This remarkable letter, jointly written by 
Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn to Cardinal 
Wolsey, provides a fascinating window into 
the couple’s relationship. In August 1528, 
Anne and Henry were desperate to be 
married, and the realisation of this goal 
depended very much on Wolsey. 

Henry had become infatuated with Anne 
some time in 1526 — 17 years into his 
marriage to his first wife, Catherine of 
Aragon — but Anne had resolutely refused to 
become his mistress. Tormented by the 
fact that his marriage to Catherine had yet 
to produce him a male heir, Henry decided 
to seek a papal annulment so that he could 
marry Anne. 

In May 1527, Catherine’s nephew, Holy 
Roman Emperor Charles V, sacked Rome 
and imprisoned Pope Clement VII, thus 
preventing him from granting Henry the 
annulment that he craved. So the English 
king turned to Wolsey, his trusted minister 
and senior churchman. Wolsey persuaded 
the pope to allow the final decision on the 
validity of the king’s marriage to be made 
in England, and to send papal legate 
Cardinal Campeggio to preside over a 
legatine court alongside Wolsey. 

In this letter — requesting news about the 
progress of Cardinal Campeggio’s journey 
to England - Anne put pen to paper first, 
expressing her gratitude to Wolsey and 
reminding him that she longed to receive 
good news about the cardinal. “My Lord | do 
assure y[ou | do long to hear] from you some 
news of the Legate,” she writes. Anne then 
managed to persuade Henry, an unenthusi- 
astic letter writer, to add some words of his 
own — and, no doubt, exert some extra 
pressure on the hard-pressed Wolsey. 
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& 66 The writer of this letter would not cease till she had 
[caused me likewise] to set to my hand, desiring you, 
though it be short, to t[ake it in good part.] ... The not 
hearing of the Legate’s arrival in [France causeth] us 
somewhat to muse, notwithstanding we trust by your 
diliglence and vigilancy] (with the assistance of Almighty 
God) shortly to be eased out [of that trouble]. ... By your 
loving so[vereign and] friend. 

Henrly R]. 99 
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A DEATH IN THE FAMILY 


Edward VI records his father’s demise with cool detachment, 1547 
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©) 66 After the death of King Henry the 
Eighth, his son Edward, Prince of Wales, was 
come to at Hertford by the Earl of Hertford and 
Sir Anthony Browne, Master of the Horse, for 
whom before was made great preparation that 
he might [be] created Prince of Wales, and 
afterward was brought to Enfield, where the 
death of his father was first showed him, and 
the same day the death of his father was 
showed in London, where [there] was great 
lamentation and weeping; and suddenly he 
[was] proclaimed king. 99 
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©) 66 Afterward, all things being 
prepared for the coronation, the 
king, being then but nine years old, 
passed through the City of London 
as heretofore hath been used, and 
came to the palace of Westminster, 
and the next day came into West- 
minster Hall, and it was asked [of] 
the people whether they would have 
him to be their king, who answered 
‘Yea, yea’. 99 


The rather scruffy handwriting you see here 
belongs to Edward VI, documenting in his 
diary (or ‘chronicle’) the fall-out from his 
father Henry VIII’s death in 1547. The first 
page of the young king’s chronicle explains 
that his uncle, Edward Seymour, rode to the 
medieval palace of Hertford to take him to 
his sister Elizabeth’s residence at the palace 
of Enfield. It was here, writes Edward -— refer- 
ring to himself in the third person — “the 
death of his father was first showed him, 
and the same day the death of his father 
was showed in London”. 

Edward and Elizabeth are said to have 
wept in each other’s arms when they were 
told of their father’s death, but Edward 
recorded nothing of his personal feelings. 
What we are left with is his rather detached 
observation that Henry’s death caused 
“great lamentation and weeping” in 
England’s capital city. 

The rest of Edward’s Chronicle focuses on 
the political and military events of his reign, 
revealing that he took a keen interest in the 
business of government and policy-making. 
This, and other papers he wrote on finance, 
trade, state and diplomacy, indicate that — 
though he became king at nine years old — 
Edward possessed the talent to become a 
great ruler. But his reign was one of unful- 
filled potential, for Edward contracted 
tuberculosis and died in 1553, aged 15. 
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Princess Mary rails against her brother's Protestant agenda, c1551 


Unlike Henry VIII, whose break with Rome 
and flirtations with Protestantism had been 
politically motivated, his son Edward held 
strong evangelical beliefs and advocated 

a full-scale Protestant Reformation in 
England. 
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the love | bear to them, to see both how they 
break his will, and what usurped power they 
take upon them.” 

Mary persisted in having Latin mass 


soatexd s 2h / ane * celebrated in her household but, in doing so, 
; : she misjudged her brother, who by 1551 
> dorm abe t ; } would no longer tolerate her disobedience. 


tier im 416 377 s¥te | On 28 January, the 13-year-old king 
‘ | informed his sister: “It is a scandalous thing 
that so high a personage should deny our 
sovereignty.” 

Two months later, they had an emotional 
confrontation at Westminster, but neither 
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G) 66 It is no small grief to me to perceive that they 
whom the king’s majesty, my father (whose soul God 
pardon) made in this world of nothing in respect of that 
they be come to now, and at his last end put in trust to 
see his will performed, whereunto they were all sworn 
upon a book. It grieveth me | say, for the love | bear to 
them, to see both how they break his will, and what 
usurped power they take upon them, in making (as they 
call it) laws both clean contrary to his proceedings and 
will, and also against the custom of all Christendom, and 
(in my conscience) against the law of God and his church, 
which passeth all the rest. 99 
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© 66 Thus you see how to fulfil your trust 
reposed in me, which to infringe | never mind, 

| have sincerely made patent my sincerity; 

and though not fraught with much wisdom, 
yet stuffed with great good will. | hope you will 
bear with my molesting you too long with my 
skrating hand, as proceeding from a heart that 
shall ever be filled with the sure affection of 
your loving and friendly sister, Elizabeth R. 99 


rd-headed advice, 1603 


Following the death of Mary | in 1558, her 
sister, Elizabeth, ascended the English 
throne as the last direct heir of the Tudor 
dynasty. Concerned that the future of the 
Tudor monarchy depended on the survival 
of one woman, Elizabeth’s councillors 
regularly urged her to either marry or to 
name her successor. 

But Elizabeth steadfastly refused, 
famously declaring that choosing a succes- 
sor would be tantamount to setting “my 
winding-sheet [shroud] before my eyes”. 
Despite this, towards the end of her reign, 
Elizabeth came round to the idea that 
James VI of Scotland should succeed her. 
In this letter to James, written just 11 weeks 
before her death, the queen expresses her 
pleasure at the king’s willingness to seek 
advice from her: “It pleaseth me not a little 
that my true intents, without glosses or 
guiles, are by you so gratefully taken.” 

She also provides her thoughts on Scot- 
land’s diplomatic relations with Spain, 
France and the Vatican. Tellingly, she 
advises him against opening diplomatic 
relations with Spain. 

Elizabeth’s flourished signature is instantly 
recognisable but the elegant italic hand of 
her youth has been replaced with her 
virtually illegible “skrating” hand, for which 
she apologises. For all that, the letter reveals 
that Elizabeth remained as sharp-minded 
and politically acute in the final year of her 
reign as she had the previous 44. 

James and Elizabeth never met, but they 
corresponded regularly from the early 
1580s, with Elizabeth frequently providing 
the Scottish king with outspoken advice on 
the craft of monarchy. 

Elizabeth’s death in 1603 brought to a 
close the rule of the Tudors. The crown did 
indeed pass to James VI of Scotland, who 
—as James | of England —- became the first 
Stuart monarch and ‘King of Great Britain 


and Ireland’. [i] 


Andrea Clarke is curator of early modern 
historical manuscripts at the British Library. 
She is author of Tudor Monarchs: Lives in Letters 
(British Library Publishing, 2017) 


DISCOVER MORE 


You can read more about the most 
colourful dynasty in English history in our 
116-page special edition, The Story of the 
Tudors. For more information go to buysub- 
scriptions.com/special-editions/the-story- 
of-the-tudors 
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Visit Henry VIII's 
Hampton Court Palace 


and experience another life-time this summer 


/mmerse yourself in the greatest and most authentic Tudor 
experience in the world. Explore the home of Henry VH1, 
his wives and children, experiencing their public dramas 
and private lives in the unique world of the Tudor court 


earn how Henry's marriages changed the course of history, in 
the same rooms where his family affairs became international 
crises. Discover atmospheric corridors, where Tudor ghosts 
are said to still wander. Then experience a second palace — a 
baroque masterpiece by Sir Christopher Wren built for William III ancl 
Mary II — its spectacular views and ornamental gardens providing a 
fascinating glimpse of Stuart and Georgian privilege 
The Cumberland Art Gallery is a must see to discover magnificent art 


from the Royal Collection. Spanning 500 years, the gallery includes 


masterpieces from Holbein, van Dyck, Rembrandt and Gainsborough 

The palace grounds and gardens are equally stunning, from the 
world famous maze to fairy tale ornamental gardens, chat to the palace 
gardeners to see what's in bloom this season and pick up some tips for 
your own garden at home. Plus, let the kids run wild in the Magic 
Garden, a wonderful interactive play area for all the family to enjoy. 

New for 2017, don’t miss your chance to encounters the ‘Tudors in a 
brand new play performed around the palace. It's the summer of 1533 
and Henry VII and his new, pregnant queen, Anne Boleyn, are arriving 
at Hampton Court Palace to inspect the building works before the birth 
of their child who everyone is sure will be the long-awaited male heir 

There's a whole season of events taking place at the palace this 
summer, from Tudor jousting to a food festival, all included in a palace 
admission ticket. & 


Find out more and book your tickets now at 


hrp.org.uk/hamptoncourtpalace = 


Medical Secretary gives something 


back to research and treatment 


Sylvia's friends remembered her for her kind heart, and her strong 
desire to help others. Even though she suffered lifelong poor health, 
while also caring for her critically ill mother. 


But Sylvia did more than put on a brave face: she struck back against 
illness by working as a medical secretary, and following medical 
advances keenly. That's how she found out that with conditions such 
as stroke, the right treatment and back-up can make all the 
difference when given promptly. 


So it's not surprising Sylvia decided that one of the best things she 

could do would be to strike back again, by supporting the work of 

the Stroke Association — and leave us a generous gift in her Will. 

Today, we take time to remember her. Because Sylvia is still playing Oo C 
an important part in helping us create a future free of stroke, and 

turn around the lives of thousands of stroke survivors each year. association 
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Together we can conquer stroke. 


Call 020 7566 1505 email legacy(@stroke.org.uk or visit stroke.org.uk/legacy 


Registered office: Stroke Association House, 240 City Road, London EC1V 2PR. Registered as a Charity in England and Wales (No 211015) and in Scotland (SC037789). Also registered in Northern Ireland (XT33805), Isle of Man (No 945) 
and Jersey (NPO 369). Stroke Association is a Company Limited by Guarantee in England and Wales (No 61274) 
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THE HISTORY ESSAY 


A 1768 painting shows a scientist conducting an experiment on a bird in an air pump. A cohort of thinkers in early modern 
Europe believed that all theories about the world around them should be tested by observation and logic 


HOW EUROPE WON THE 
RACE TO PROSPERITY 


Why were London and Rotterdam, not Beijing and Istanbul, the cradles 
of the intellectual revolution that triggered the modern age? 
By Joel Mokyr 
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The intellectual revolution 


THE HISTORY ESSAY 


ow can we explain the astonishing rise in living standards 
in the past two centuries? Once we start thinking about the 
question of the origins of modern economic growth, mused 
Nobel-prize-winning economist Robert Lucas in 1988, “it 
is hard to think of anything else”. If even a world-leading 


expert on business cycles feels that way, what should professional 
economic historians feel? The literature on the topic is vast, and it 
may at first glance seem surprising that anyone could add anything 
of interest to this thrice-squeezed lemon. Yet the odd thing is that 
culture — by which I mean the entire set of beliefs, preferences and 
values of society, including religion and social and moral attitudes — 
has so far played a modest role in this literature. Economics has dom- 
inated the story. Perhaps this was because the economics profession, 
where most important work in economic history has been carried 
out in the past generation, for a long time was hostile to any use of 
culture in historical explanation. 

This has begun to change in the past decade, and so now is the 
perfect time to ask if there was anything in European culture before 
1750 that made it especially susceptible to the astonishing techno- 
logical and scientific advances that created the “Great Enrichment’ 
(as the remarkable prosperity of the modern age has been termed). 

But which aspects of culture are we talking about here? And 
whose culture? To make any progress, we need to slice up the murky 
concept we call culture. This is a massive discipline, and too large 
a chunk to be bitten off by any scholar. So, in recent years, many 
economists have come to focus on intellectual elites and their beliefs 
in what writers in the 18th century called natural philosophy (that 
is, science) and the useful arts (technology). 

The people who discovered the power of steam, smallpox vacci- 
nation, coke smelting and gas lighting were not run-of-the mill 
workers — they were, on the whole, highly trained and educated. 
They were, almost without exception, literate and well read, and in 
constant touch with others, exchanging and distributing what they 
called ‘useful knowledge’. Some of these ‘learned societies’ and the 
places in which they met are still well known — the Lunar Soci- 
ety of Birmingham and London’s Chapter Coffee House soci- 
ety being among the most famous. This new generation of 
brilliant thinkers had come to believe that, by expanding 
their understanding of natural phenomena and regular- 
ities, they could improve the material condition of 
humankind. Though this notion seems utterly natu- 
ral—not to say banal-—to anyone today, it was still new 
and controversial in around 1600, when Francis Bacon 
first formulated it. 

The collaborative efforts of scientists, mathemati- 
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cians, engineers and skilled artisans proved to be successful be- 
yond even their wildest expectations. The rise in living standards 
and the material comforts of people around the globe since the in- 
dustrial revolution must count as the greatest economic event of 
history — hence Lucas’s remark. 

But how did this come about? One place to start is to recognise 
that, for some reason, humans seem to be hardwired to honour the 
wisdom of their ancestors and to feel somehow inferior in the face of 
past learning. Whether they believed in the Talmud, the Qur’an, 
Confucius, Aristotle or Galen, through history there seems to have 
been a pervasive conviction that the ‘truth’ had been revealed to our 
ancestors, and that wisdom was to be found by poring over ancient 
writings and dissecting them until their true meaning was revealed. 


n the 16th century, that belief was irreparably weakened. As 
late as 1580 an Oxford don could be fined five shillings for 
teaching something that was contradictory to the writings of 
Aristotle. But Oxford was behind the curve; by that time the 
classical canon had come under fire from every corner. The 
intellectual world of the 15th century was still in the shadow 
of classical learning, but in the 16th century and beyond it 
morphed in a world of insolent rebels such as Paracelsus, Harvey, 
Ramus, Brahe and Boyle. Driven by new observations, they ripped to 
shreds the classical texts in physics and medicine, and subjugated 
them to what they believed to be persuasive evidence and logic. In his 
pioneering De Magnete (1600), the English scientist William Gilbert 
announced that he was not going to waste time on “quoting the an- 
cients and the Greeks as our supporters”. The errors he found in clas- 
sical authors such as Pliny and Ptolemy were spread “much as evil 
and noxious plants ever have the most luxurious growth”. 
The rules of what was true and what was not changed ir- 
reversibly. Reasoning that “Aristotle (or the Bible) said so, 
hence it must be true” was no longer acceptable among 
most intellectuals (though conservatives put up a good 
fight). The famous struggle between the ‘moderns’ 
and ‘ancients’ that took place in this period ended 
with a resounding triumph for the moderns. The 
great works of classical antiquity may have retained a 
place in the curricula of universities, but as an author- 
itative source on anything to do with the natural 


Francis Bacon believed that 
scientific investigation could 
improve humans’ quality of life 
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Driven by new observations and information, intellectuals ripped to 
shreds the classical texts in physics and medicine, and subjugated 
them to what they believed to be persuasive evidence and logic 
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world they were decisively dethroned. Once the new breed of think- 
ers had lifted the leaden burden of the authority of Aristotle, Ptolemy 
and Galen, and ushered in the age of nullius in verba — the slogan of 
the Royal Society, meaning ‘on no one’s word’ — modernity dawned. 
Scepticism, it turned out, drives progress. 

But why did this attitude prevail in post-1500 Europe —as opposed 
to, say, the Ottoman empire or China? One factor might be that the 
voyages of discovery by the great European powers, and the 
capability to see and observe phenomena beyond classical knowledge 
(the invention of the microscope, the telescope and the vacuum 
pump in Europe, for example) created cognitive dissonances that led 
to doubt. The same dissonances stimulated the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, another instance of rebellious and impertinent criticism of 
what was hitherto sacrosanct. But more was involved. 

Economics suggests that new ideas are stimulated by the forces of 
supply and demand, as well as a society’s cultural beliefs. As a result, 
philosophers and economists have proposed the concept of a ‘market 
for ideas’. It is all about persuasion and influence: intellectuals from 
Luther to Copernicus to Spinoza to Newton came up with new ideas 
and tried to ‘sell’ them to their constituencies, using evidence, logic, 
rhetoric, mathematical analysis and experimental results. 

The idea of a sale is metaphorical, since no money changed hands. 
But the benefits to the innovators were real enough. Fame paid off, in 
terms of patronage. Kings, aristocrats and wealthy bourgeoisie ex- 
tended benefits to well-known intellectuals, through employment 
and subsidies. Some of the best scientists of the age were trained phy- 
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Six varieties of the iris 
are depicted in The 
First Booke of the 
Historie of Plants 

by John Gerard, 1597. 
In their quest for 
evidence-based 
knowledge, scientists 
began counting and 
classifying everything 
from plants to planets 


sicians who served their patrons as medics. The great Italian biologist 
Francesco Redi served as the court physician of the Medicis, as well 
as secretary and supervisor of their pharmacy and foundry. Leibniz 
served as a councillor to kings. Others, including the young Isaac 
Newton, found secure employment in universities where tenured 
professorships were forms of patronage. Such patronage, especially 
in the cases of intellectual superstars such as Galileo, Newton, 
Huygens and Leibniz, meant more than financial security; it meant a 
close relationship with people in power, and hence high social status, 
prestige and legitimacy. 


nother reason that pre-1750 Europe proved such 

fertile territory for new ideas is that the continent 

was uniquely suited to capitalise on the trade-off 

between size and competitiveness that is re- 

quired of any successful ‘market’. Economics 

teaches that competitive market systems tend to 

be more productive, more creative, more viable. 

But for competition to work, there has to be a large number of com- 

petitors. At the same time, however, there are economies of scale: big 

units that dominate their markets can do things that smaller units 

cannot do. In that sense, the market for ideas encounters the same 

dilemma: it needs a healthy competitive environment, but in such an 
environment it may not be able to achieve economies of scale. 

Now consider the political environment of early modern Europe. 

The continent was fragmented into many scores of small and 
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An engraving from Isaac Newton’s book Method of Fluxions, published in 1736, shows the measurement of a bird’s velocity. 
A group of ancient philosophers, whose teachings had been debunked by the radical new breed of scientists, look on 
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What emerged in Europe in the early modern period was an inte- 
grated, transnational, intellectual community in which ideas were 
distributed, vetted, evaluated, accepted or rejected on their merits 


medium-sized political units. Notwithstanding the best efforts of 
the Holy Roman Emperor Charles V, this fragmentation could not 
be overcome. Even larger units such as Spain and France were di- 
vided into competing regions, cities and interest groups. Germany 
and Italy were splintered into many independent statelets. 

This was compounded by religious competition, as the Catholic 
church lost its monopoly. Such fragmentation (besides leading 
to endless bloody wars) had beneficial effects. David Hume wrote 
in 1742 that: “Nothing is more favourable to the rise of politeness 
and learning than a number of neighbouring and independent 
states, connected together by commerce and policy. The emula- 
tion, which naturally arises among those... is an obvious source 
of improvement.” 


n a competitive environment it was difficult for any single 
polity to suppress novel ideas, no matter how heterodox and 
heretical they may have felt. Persecution and censorship 
were of course tried, and some unfortunate intellectuals 
(most famously Miguel Servet and Giordano Bruno) lost 
their lives. But in the long run such efforts were doomed. 
By being footloose and publishing their works abroad, 
intellectual innovators could play the political powers against one 
another. Troublesome writers, such as the Swiss iconoclastic doctor 
Paracelsus and the Moravian philosopher and educational reformer 
John Amos Comenius, moved across Europe over and over again. 
The forces of reaction between 1500 and 1700 were powerful and 
determined, but they lost because they could never co-ordinate their 
efforts enough. By 1650, reactionary forces more or less gave up. 
Religious and intellectual toleration won the day. 

But precisely because of this fragmentation, there was a danger 
that creativity might run into issues of size. The number of potential 
readers who would appreciate the writings of Vesalius or Descartes 
or Newton in each country or region was too small to make the effort 
worthwhile. The learned scholars in the 16th and 17th centuries try- 
ing to build a reputation with their peers were writing for a European 
audience, not a Flemish, a French or an English one. What emerged 
in Europe in the early modern period was an integrated, trans- 
national, intellectual community in which new ideas 
were distributed, discussed, vetted, evaluated, accepted 
or rejected on their merits. When a new idea was pro- 
posed in London, it was soon enough discussed in 
Edinburgh, Paris, Amsterdam, Madrid, Naples and 
Stockholm. Europe had the best of all worlds: the 
advantages of fragmentation, without giving up the 
benefits of a continent-sized audience for innovative 
intellectual work. The scholarly community that made 
this market referred to itself as the Republic of Letters 
and called its members ‘citizens’. 

What made it possible was a mixture of ancient 
and more recent factors. It had medieval roots 
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in the transnational intellectual communities in the Christian 
church. Latin was still the lingua franca of intellectuals for much of 
the period. The printing press, of course, made access to writing 
much cheaper and redefined the parameters of intellectual commu- 
nication. But epistolary exchanges were at least as important. The 
growth of trade and communications, and the expansion of a postal 
system (expensive, slow and unreliable — not unlike today — but in- 
dispensable all the same). 

Looking at these correspondences (many of which have survived), 
we can see the tight communications between European intellectu- 
als. The Republic of Letters was a ‘virtual’ community. It connected 
people who barely knew each other except by scholarly reputation. 
It was slow but it worked. People at the time were fully aware of its 
significance. In the middle of the 18th century Voltaire, looking 
back, reflected that “a Republic of Letters was established, almost un- 
noticed, despite the wars and despite the difference in religions... all 
the sciences and arts received mutual assistance this way... True 
scholars in each field drew closer the bonds of this great society of 
minds, spread everywhere and everywhere independent... this insti- 
tution is still with us, and is one of the great consolations for the evils 
that ambition and politics have spread through the Earth.” 


he international nature of the Republic of Letters 
turned out to be critical to its success. It meant 
that if a scholar had to seek refuge abroad, he 
would enjoy hospitality because he was known 
and appreciated. Hobbes wrote Leviathan in Paris 
and Locke the Letter on Toleration in Amsterdam. 
Pierre Bayle, the French editor of the News from 
the Republic of Letters, worked in the safe town of Rotterdam. 
The Republic of Letters, then, was what made the market for 
ideas work. This is not to say that it inevitably led to the triumph of 
‘better ideas’. In vain did Europeans before the second half of the 
19th century set out to conquer infectious disease and control elec- 
tricity, for example. 
But there were winners in this market that we still recognise as 
progressive. The Ptolemaic model (stating that the Earth was at the 
centre of the Universe) had all but vanished by 1650. Most fa- 
mously, the recognition of the existence of an atmosphere and 
the notion ofa vacuum jointly made steam power possible. 
The combination of better geography and mathematics 
led to the insight that, by comparing the time at any 
location with the time at a fixed point, the longitude of 
that location could be computed. This challenged clock- 

makers to make a chronometer capable of doing this — 
and John Harrison was up to the task. 

Yet most important to the victory of reason, perhaps, were 
the triumphs of meta-ideas. Not ideas on a specific scientific 
point, but on why and how to do natural philosophy. 
The ‘why’ became abundantly clear. As Robert Boyle 


The polymath Paracelsus was able 
to elude reactionary forces by 
moving across Europe 
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science required precision in workmanship and materials, 
standardisation of terminology and units, and a clear communication 
of experimental work so that it could be reproduced and verified 


Cristoforo Monari’s Still Life with Writing Implements (late 17th/early 18th century). Europe’s intellectual revolution was built upon 
the ‘Republic of Letters’, a virtual community that enabled scientists to share ideas with like-minded thinkers across the continent 


wrote in 1664, echoing his predecessor Francis Bacon: “Ifthe true 
principles of that fertile science [physiology] were thoroughly 
known, considered and applied, tis scarce imaginable, how uni- 
versal and advantageous a change they would make in the world.” 
Eighteenth-century pioneers of technology came to realise that 
they needed the knowledge of scientists. By the middle of the 
18th century, the great figures of the industrial revolution such 
as John Smeaton, Josiah Wedgwood and James Watt all sought 
advice from the intellectuals at the cutting edge of science at 
the time. 

But the change in the ‘how’ of research in natural philosophy 
was equally momentous. There was the triumph of experimen- 
talism: the understanding that results from experiments — in 
opposition to Aristotle — were a valid way of verifying hypotheses 
in natural philosophy. Experimental science required precision 
in both workmanship and materials, standardisation of termi- 
nology and units, and a clear and detailed communication of ex- 
perimental work so that it could be reproduced and verified. 

Research also became more formal, mathematical and quantita- 
tive. Galileo famously wrote that the book of nature was written in 
the language of mathematics. By 1650 it had become impossible 
to do serious physics without a strong training in mathematics. 


Finally, when formal mathematical analysis would not do, 
plants and planets could be observed, counted, catalogued and 
classified. Some famous astronomers and naturalists such as 
Flamsteed and Linnaeus fall in this category. Patterns and regu- 
larities would emerge, perhaps, to show how nature worked. 

In the end, the argument I’m advancing here goes against 
historical materialism — the theory that material needs are the 
engine of progress. I believe that ideas drove history, every bit as 
much as material conditions drove intellectual change. 

For all that, the tale of modern economic growth will be 
told and retold many times — and surely historians of the future 
will question the arguments that I have put forward. That, in 
the end, is what illustrates the glory of a well functioning market 
for ideas. 

Joel Mokyr is the Robert H Strotz professor of arts and sciences and 
professor of economics and history at Northwestern University, Illinois 


A Culture of Growth: The Origins of the Modern Economy 
by Joel Mokyr (Princeton, 2016) 
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Bombed 
in broad 
daylight 


In part 37 of his personal testimony series, 
Peter Hart takes us back to June 1917, 
when German bombers made their first 
daylight raid on London and women were 
stepping up to crucial roles in the 
workplace. Peter is tracing the experiences 
of 20 people who lived through the First 
World War - via interviews, letters and diary 
entries - as its centenary progresses 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY JAMES ALBON 


After a tour of duty flying DH2 
scouts on the western front, 
McCudden was back in 
England, employed in 
lecturing new pilots on the 
latest aerial tactics. However, 
in June 1917 the Germans 
began a series of daylight 
Gotha bomber raids in an 
attempt to bomb London. 
McCudden wanted to be 
ready to respond and armed 
his Sopwith Scout aircraft 
with a Lewis gun mounted on 
the upper wing to allow him to 
fire upwards at the high-flying 
Gothas. On 13 June, the 
Gothas returned. 


I got out of my Pup 

[Sopwith Scout], yelled to 
my mechanics to bring my gun 
and ammunition and, while we 
were putting the gun on, I could 
plainly hear the roar of the many 
engines of the Hun formation 
which had just passed over. 
Towards Woolwich I could hear 
the occasional bang of an 


Gotha bomber pilots prepare to take to the 
skies. Gothas could fly higher than any 


British aircraft and not one was brought 


down during the June raid on London 


James McCudden 


James had joined the Royal Engineers as a 
boy bugler in 1910. In 1913 he transferred 
into the Royal Flying Corps as a mechanic. 
He qualified as a pilot in 1916 and shot down 
his first aircraft in September. He became a 
2nd lieutenant at the end of 1916. 


English ‘Archie’ [anti-aircraft 
fire], but I could not see the 
Huns at all as there was an 
irregular layer of woolly clouds 
at about 5,000ft which blocked 
one’s view. Judging by the noise, 
I was certain that there were well 
over a dozen machines. 


McCudden took off and 
located the German Gothas 
from the British anti-aircraft 
fire over Shoeburyness. 


By the time I had got to 

500ft under the rear 
machine we were 20 miles east of 
the Essex coast, and visions of a 
very long swim entered my 
mind, so I decided to fire all my 
ammunition and then depart. 
I fired my first drum, of which 
the Hun did not take the 
slightest notice. How insolent 
these damned Bosches did look, 
absolutely lording the sky above 
England! I had another try, after 
which the Huns swerved ever so 
slightly, and then that welcome 
sound of machine-guns smote 
my ears and I caught the smell of 
the Hun’s incendiary bullets as 
they passed me. I put on my third 
and last single Lewis drum and 
fired again and, to my intense 
chagrin, the last Hun did not take 
the slightest notice. 

On my way back I was 
absolutely furious to think that 
the Huns should come over and 
bomb London and have it 
practically all their own way. 

I simply hated the Hun more 
than ever. 


Tragically, a bomb dropped 
from one of those Gotha 
bombers plunged through the 
roof of the Upper North Street 
School in Poplar, exploding in 
the infants’ classroom where 
it killed 18 children. 
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The Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps was formed to allow 
women to take over as many 
auxiliary roles as possible, 
thus freeing up manpower for 
service on the front. Prewar, 
intrepid parachutist Dolly 
Shepherd had been serving 
with the Women’s Emergency 
Corps, but she soon trans- 
ferred as a driver/mechanic to 
the new WAAC. She had to 
pass a Royal Automobile Club 
exam, but when she got to 
France she faced a further 
test when she arrived at the 
Queen Mary Camp at Calais. 


We were marched down 
é to the garage and paraded 
in front of the captain. He said: 
“What can you do?” The works 
officer, a Lieutenant Walton, he 
said: “You, go across to the 
workshop. I want you to put a 
new sleeve valve in a Daimler!” 
“Yes, sir.” Can you imagine it 


Dolly Shepherd 


When war broke out, the then 27-year-old 
Elizabeth ‘Dolly’ Shepherd, from Potters 
Bar in Hertfordshire, was a recently retired 
professional parachutist. 


really? There was me, there was 
the Daimler and all the men 
promptly left off work and all sat 
round. I undid it nicely, screw by 
screw, cleaned it out, did what I 
had to do, put it back, and it 
went! Everyone cheered. 

But of course they didn’t know 
that that was the very thing that I 
had to take for my exam in the 
RAC - that very engine, that very 
job on the Daimler! If they’d 
chosen another car, well, I 
suppose I would have coped, but 
not as well as I did with the 
Daimler, because it’s a very tricky 
job putting on a newsleeve valve. 


Dolly and the other women 
had to put up with consider- 
able resentment from some of 
the driver mechanics they 
were brought in to replace. 


You see it meant that eight men 
drivers had got to go further up 


the line —and so of course they 
didn’t like us a bit at first. Very 
often we'd find our tyres flat or 
various things done. We'd just 
grin and bear it. Then one day I 
was out on the road going to St 
Omer and I found a general’s car 
stopped by the roadside and 
naturally I got out to speak to the 
chauffeur. I said to him: “Well, 
what’s the matter?” So he said: “T 
don’t know, I’ve tried everything! 
We’ve sent for a breakdown 
lorry!” So I said: “Do you mind if 
Ihave a look?” He said: “You can, 
but you won't be able to do 
anything, I’m sure of that!” 

At that time, we wore long hair 
and we had invisible hairpins you 
know. So I get out one of my hair- 
pins and start fiddling about and 
to this day I don’t know what I 
did! I suppose a bit of sand or 
something must have been in one 
of the jets of the carburettor, or 
something like that. Anyhow, I 
wound it up and it went! That 
same night there was a cup of 
milk left out for me. As the men 
gradually had to go up the front, 
they didn’t mind it so much then. 
We were all in. We were a very, 
very friendly garage. 


An illustration of a chauffeur 
from the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps starting 

an officer’s car 


“Of course they 
didn’t like us a bit at 
first. Very often 
wed find our tyres 
flat or various things 
done. We‘d just grin 
and bear it” 


By June 1917 Bobby West was 
encountering a number of 
frustrating problems in 
controlling the female 
munitions workers at the 
factory. 


The girls here are really 
GE rough and very unruly 
simply because they always get 
their own way and they know it. 
Endless rules are made and we 
have to enforce them. The girls 
strike and go and yell outside 
the main office for an hour or 
two. The manager or his 
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Gabrielle ‘Bobby’ West 


Gabrielle West, known as ‘Bobby’, was born 
the daughter of a vicar in 1890. In 1916 she 
-\ trained as a policewoman and by 1917 was 
“= working at a munitions factory close to 

the Welsh mining village of Pembrey 

in Carmarthenshire. 


assistant comes out, hears their 
grievance and says it shall be 
removed, and it is. They 
promptly find a new one. 

Strikes and rows are more 
sport than filling shells. We have 
already had half a dozen strikes 
which all ended in the same way. 
Two shifting women dismissed 
— strike — reinstated. Three girls 
dismissed for laziness — strike 
— reinstated. Girls wish for a rise 
— strike — rise given. Girls object 
to being controlled during their 
dinner hour or when they leave 


the plant — strike — now they do 
what they want. It is therefore 
almost impossible to keep any 
sort of order, because they know 
they will not be punished for 
disobeying. 

Last week a girl refused to let 
me search her. I telephoned the 
inspector who went to see the 
assistant manager who said the 
girl was to be turned out of the 
factory. We turned her out. 
Other girls rather awestruck. 
She went down to the manager, 
wept and said she was sorry, etc, 
and by and by turned up with 
a paper to say she was to be 
allowed back to work. Other 
girls very cock-a-hoop of course. 
In the evening, a box of matches 
and some cigarettes were found 
by the charge hand inside an 
empty shell in that girl’s shop. 


“It was a very, very nasty gas, a very bad invention that” 


No wonder she wouldn’t be 
searched. 


Nothing could be more 
dangerous than smoking in 
an explosives factory. 


Peter Hart is the oral historian at 
the Imperial War Museum 
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*.~ — In June1967 catastrophic brinkmanship between Syria, 
Egypt, Jordan and Israel - with Moscow manoeuvring 
behind the scenes - saw local tensions escalate into 
all-out conflict. Matthew Hughes cetails day by day 
how the Six-Day War unfolded 
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Israeli armoured divisions 
line up in anticipation of the 
start of the six-day military 


campaign that.would see 
the country seize,huge 
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Six-Day War 


THE COUNTDOWN TO WAR 


On 7 April 1967, Israeli Mirage warplanes 
shot down six Syrian air force MiGs ina 
dogfight over southern Syria, one downed jet 
falling onto the Syrian capital, Damascus. 

This was the latest escalation along 
Israel’s borders with its Arab neighbours, 
where there had been cross-border 
skirmishes ever since Israel’s formation 
in 1948. The humiliating loss of the Syrian 
jets would escalate to another Arab-Israeli 
conflict: the Six-Day War of June 1967. 

The tipping point on the road to June’s 
hostilities came when Syria’s ally, the Soviet 
Union, misleadingly told Damascus on 13 May 
1967 that Israel was massing for an attack. 
This was a blatant lie by Moscow, part of 
wider Cold War machinations. 

Syria had a defence pact with the pan- 
Arab leader of Egypt, Gamal Abdel Nasser, 
so the threat of an Israeli attack meant that 
Nasser was duty-bound to come to Syria’s 
aid. Arab unity in the face of potential Israeli 
aggression also led King Hussein of Jordan 
to sign a defence pact with Nasser on 30 
May, spreading any potential clash to include 
Jordan too. As Nasser could not ignore Syria 
in the face of the (non-existent) Israeli 
invasion, he sent troops into the Sinai 
peninsula. The UN had stationed buffer force 
peacekeeping soldiers in the Sinai after the 
1956 Egypt-Israel war but Nasser’s deploy- 
ment led the UN to completely withdraw its 
troops. The Sinai was now a war zone. 

Mutual distrust, Soviet deceit and Israeli 
fears of destruction meant that Israel’s prime 
minister Levi Eshkol and his generals now 
saw war as inevitable. It is not clear that 
Nasser wanted war - much of his army was 
away fighting in Yemen — but to de-escalate 
and climb down was hard. Circumstances 
conspired to tip the two sides into an 
unwanted clash of arms. 
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Our map shows the situation prior to the 
conflict and subsequent Israeli gains: Sinai, 
the West Bank, Gaza and the Golan Heights 


Egyptian warplanes lie destroyed on their 
runways after Israel’s pre-emptive strike 


DAY 1 MONDAY, 
5 JUNE 1967 


israel launches 
an all-out assault 


The Egyptian air forceis 
wiped outatastroke 


The war started at 7.45am, dramatically and 
decisively, when the entire Israeli air force 
(just 12 warplanes remained behind) headed 
off in Operation Focus, flying low to avoid 
Egyptian radar, and wiped out nearly all the 
Egyptian warplanes on the ground. 

As the Israeli air force chief proclaimed: 
“The spirit of Israel’s heroes accompanies us 
to battle... From Joshua Bin-Nun, King 
David, the Maccabees and the fighters of 
1948 and 1956, we shall draw the strength 
and courage to strike the Egyptians.” 

Egyptian commander Field Marshal Abdel 
Hakim Amer, on being told a counter-attack 
was impossible as all his warplanes were 
destroyed, “completely collapsed. | had 
never seen him like that before,” recalled a 
subordinate. With 298 Egyptian warplanes 
destroyed by the end of the day, Israel had 
already effectively won the war as, without air 
cover, the Egyptian army in the Sinai desert 
was doomed. Israeli tanks joined the fray, 
pushing towards the Suez Canal. 

Iraqi and Jordanian warplanes joined the 
fight and Israel wiped out those air forces too. 
When Jordan started shelling Israeli positions 
around Jerusalem, Israel told King Hussein: 
“The war is between us and the Egyptians. If 
you don’t join in, nothing will happen to you.” 
But Hussein’s soldiers intensified shelling 
and sealed their fate. Hussein was on his 
own. As Nasser’s air force collapsed, he had 
an incredible conversation with Hussein, 
informing him: “Be strong. Today we have 
sent all our aeroplanes against Israel. Since 
early this morning our air force has been 
bombing the Israeli air force.” Within a few 
days, Hussein’s army was gone, the king 
lamenting: “I have never received a more 
crushing blow than that.” 


DAY 2 TUESDAY, 

6 JUNE 1967 
The 
Jordanians 
dig in 

King Hussein's forces 


battle to repel Israel's 
lightning advance 


By 6 June the Egyptian army 
was in full flight. Egyptian 
soldiers left their weapons and 
up to 10,000 Egyptians died in 
the retreat, from thirst and 
combat. In the chaos, Egyptian 
artillery fired on its own men. 
Meanwhile, Egyptian media 
outlets absurdly told the 
Egyptian people that their army 
had “wiped out” enemy attacks 
and was penetrating Israel. 
Egyptian soldiers retreated 
wholesale, instead of digging in 
and blunting enemy air power 
by fighting at night. Who 
exactly ordered that retreat 
divided opinion for years. 
Nasser’s supporters said that it 
was Amer. Both Nasser and 
Amer blamed the fiasco ona 
US-UK intervention in support 
of Israel, or on faulty weapons 
supplied by the Soviets. A 
political campaign against the 
US across the Arab world 
ensued and mobs attacked US 
facilities. In truth, the defeat 
was down to Nasser’s poor 
diplomacy, his weak army and 
Israeli pre-emptive aggression. 
Meanwhile, momentous 
events were unfolding on 
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Israel’s eastern front, where 
battle was raging in Jerusalem, 
which was then divided between 
!sraeli and Jordanian control. 

Israeli paratroopers fighting as 
infantry encircled the walled old 
city - home to the Muslim Haram 
al-Sharif (noble sanctuary, Dome 
of the Rock, or ‘Temple Mount’) 
and Jewish Western Wall holy 
sites — but did not enter. At the 
same time, paratroopers 
assaulted Jordanian-held 
bunkers on ‘Ammunition Hill’ 
just north of the old city. The 
battle started at 1.25am as 
tsraeli soldiers moved to their 
attack positions. The Jordanians 
fought like lions. They killed and 
wounded scores of Israelis, 
shouting “Allah Akbar” (“God is 
great”) as they fought. 

By 4.30am, the Israelis had 
found a way into the enemy 
positions, but their Sherman 
tanks could not depress their 
guns to fire into the Jordanian 
lines. Nor could the paratroopers 
easily get through the narrow 
trenches with their wide back- 
packs. But Jordanian resistance 
gradually crumbled. One of the 
Jordanian officers on Ammuni- 
tion Hill radioed out “ammunition 
is running low. You will no longer 
hear from me, but | hope you will 
hear about me and my men.” 

In the end, 71 Jordanians and 
53 Israelis died on Ammunition 
Hill and the postwar Israeli-built 
memorial at that place honours 
the fallen on both sides. 
Jordanian troops did not cut and 
run, but they gave way to Israeli 
firepower and momentum. To his 
troops, Hussein in a dispatch 
said: “Kill the enemy wherever 
you find them with your arms, 
hands, nails and teeth.” 


An Israeli soldier 


marches a Jordanian 
captive through the 
streets of Bethlehem 
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DAY 3 WEDNESDAY, 7 JUNE 1967 


Theold city falls, bulldozers moveinand the Palestinian 
population is put under Israeli military contro! 


On 7 June, Israel captured the old city of Jerusa- 
lem and the Western Wall - soldiers rushing to 
pray at the site - smashing into the walled city via 
the Lions’ Gate and Zion Gate. By 10am, the old 
city was in Israeli hands. 

An Israeli field officer told his subordinates how 
the “ancient city of Jerusalem which for genera- 
tions we have dreamt of and striven for - we will 
be the first to enter it. The Jewish nation is 
awaiting our victory. Israel awaits this historic 
hour. Be proud. Good luck.” 

An Israeli intelligence officer described entering 
the Muslim Haram al-Sharif thus: “There you are 
on a half-track after two days of fighting, with 
shots still filling the air, and suddenly you enter 
this wide open space that everyone has seen 
before in pictures, and though I'm not religious, 
| don't think there was a man who wasn't over- 
come with emotion.” 

An Israeli commander then radioed “Har 
ha-Bayit be-Yadenu” — “the Temple Mount is in 
our hands”. Israeli soldiers could not find their way 
to the Western Wall and so a local Palestinian 
directed them there. Israel's chief military 
chaplain, Rabbi Shlomo Goren, arrived with a 
shofar — a ram's horn — to blow at the Western 


Hayvingovercome Jordanian 
forces at Ammunition Hill, } 7 

Israeli paratroopers arrive ; . 
atJesusaiom's Western Wall 


Wall, where he proclaimed that he had “come to 
this place never to leave it again”. Goren also 
proposed that the army blow up the Muslim 
mosque complex atop the Western Wall. The 
Israeli army refused, but military bulldozers moved 
in, destroyed 200 houses by the Western Wall and 
cleared a huge open space for visitors. 

Israel's minister of defence, Moshe Dayan, 
arrived at 2.30pm, announcing with characteristic 
ambiguity: “We have reunited the city, the capital of 
Israel, never to part it again. To our Arab neigh- 
bours we offer even now... our hand in peace.” 

Israeli troops also conquered the West Bank 
and, with it, some 1.25 million Palestinians who 
would now live under Israeli military occupation. 

Meanwhile, Egyptian radio bizarrely broadcast 
that Egyptian troops were at the gates of Tel Aviv, 
just as Israeli troops opened the Straits of Tiran 
between the Sinai and Arabian peninsula. Still, 
some Egyptian units fought on, tanks at the 
Egyptian air base at Bir Gafgafa in central Sinai 
delaying Israeli attackers. The few remaining 
Egyptian planes continued to fly sorties - more 
like suicide missions — and Israeli troops were so 
surprised that they initially thought the Egyptian ~~ 
MiGs were their own Mirages. : ~ 
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DAY 4 THURSDAY, 8 JUNE 1967 


With Jordanand Egypt quelled, 
Israeli forces push northwards 


In the Sinai, advancing Israeli troops 
had stopped taking enemy soldiers 
prisoner, leaving them to walk west to 
the Suez Canal, only seizing high- 
ranking Egyptians for use in any 
eventual prisoner swap (the Arabs 
only took 15 Israelis prisoner). Israel 
simply could not accommodate the 
vast numbers of Egyptian prisoners 
and wounded. 

One Israeli tank commander later 
testified how he told himself: “Hold 
on, there’s going to be a massacre 
here with both sides shooting.” He 
ordered his men: “No killing soldiers. 
Try to catch them and then let them 
go so that they’Il spread the word that 
the Israelis won’t kill them. Just send 
them home.” 

By 8 June, with the Jordanian and 
Egyptian armies broken, Israel turned 
its attention to the northern front with 
Syria. Would it attack for a third time, 
against Syria? Israel feared Soviet 
intervention and Dayan opposed a 
war with Syria. The conflict appeared 


to be ending as a four-day war, with 
Israel in charge of the Sinai and the 
West Bank. Syria, it appeared, would 
escape the war unscathed. The 
Soviets signalled that they would not 
accept further Israeli aggression. 

At 7.10pm, Eshkol convened his 
ministerial team and argued for the 
seizure of at least part of the Golan 
Heights, against Dayan’s wishes. In 
an unprecedented move, members 
of the Israeli settler movement 
addressed the convened ministers. 
One minister said that he would prefer 
the Golan Heights and a diplomatic 
break with the Soviets, to the Syrians 
on the ridge and Israel retaining ties 
with Moscow. Others there argued 
against an attack, saying that a break 
with Moscow meant a break with a 
raft of Afro-Asian countries. Dayan 
also spoke against war with Syria. 
Finally, Eshkol proposed that Dayan, 
Yitzhak Rabin, the head of the Israeli 
army, and he would approve a Golan 
operation if necessary. 
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- - Egyptian soldiers 

are transported to a 
prisoner of war camp 


Having opposed 
extending the cam- 
paign, Israeli defence 
minister Moshe Dayan 
(right) launched 

an assault on the 
Golan Heights 
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DAY 5 FRIDAY, 9 JUNE 1967 


Dayanchangestackand Syrian 


forces are overwhelmed 


Early in the morning, Nasser — finally 
coming to terms with the reality of 
the situation — cabled the Syrians, 
advising them not to fight Israel: 
“Keep the Syrian army intact,” he 
counselled. “We have lost this battle. 
God will be with us in the future.” 
Then the mercurial Dayan decided 
to go on the offensive, having argued 
against such a move the day before. 
When Israeli troops started 
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bombing and attacking up into the 
Syrian-held Golan Heights, Eshkol 
was furious, as he had agreed not to 
attack. Dayan’s position on Syria 
was so inconsistent that some have 
argued that only a psychologist 
could understand it. 

The die was now cast and Israel’s 
northern front exploded in a final 
round of fighting that would see Arab 
forces humiliated again. 


DAY 6 SATURDAY, 
10 JUNE 1967 


Aslsraelroutsits Syrian 
enemies, Moscow feels 
compelled tointervene 


With the Syrians in retreat, a new and — to 
the Soviet Union — intolerable prospect now 
revealed itself: the Israelis might have 
Damascus in their sights. 

Soviet grandee Alexei Kosygin contacted 
Washington and told the Americans: “A 
very critical moment has arrived which 
forces us, if military actions are not 
stopped in the next few hours, to adopt an 
independent decision... These decisions 
may bring us into a clash, which will lead to 
a grave catastrophe... We propose that you 
demand from Israel that it unconditionally 
cease military action in the next few hours.” 

As Israeli jets flew over Damascus, Soviet 
forces prepared to bomb Israel. Eventually, 
US president Lyndon Baines Johnson, 
alongside the UN, forced Israel to halt its 
forces short of the Syrian capital. 

At one stage, Israel’s foreign minister, 
Abba Eban, called Eshkol and got his wife 
on the line. She told her husband: “Eban 
wants you to stop the war because he can’t 
stand the pressure from the United Nations. 
At 6.30pm, a ceasefire went into effect. 

For the cost of fewer than 1,000 dead, 
Israelis troops were now 31 miles from 
Amman, 38 miles from Damascus and 69 
miles from Cairo. This victory gave Israel a 
military solution to the political problems of 
its legitimacy. Humiliated, the Arabs refused 
to accept the defeat of 1967, Israelis settled 
the newly occupied lands and the Palestin- 
ians resisted. The result was another conflict 
— the 1973 Yom Kippur War - and a legacy 
of acrimony that continues to plague the 
Middle East today. EJ 


” 


Matthew Hughes is professor of military history 
at Brunel University London 


DISCOVER MORE 


> Matthew Hughes has also written a 
piece about the Israeli attack on the 

USS Liberty, which took place during the 
Six-Day War, in issue 4 of BBC World 
Histories magazine, on sale from 24 May. 
Visit historyextra.com for more details 


> Listen out for Jeremy Bowen’s 25-part 


series, Our Maninthe Middle gag 
East, due to begin on BBC RADI 4) 


Radio 4 on 16 June 
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MAGAZINE READING BEHAVIOUR 
1. How often do you read BBC History Magazine? 


Every issue -| ama subscriber [1 
Every issue, but don’t subscribe (go to Q3) C2 
Every other month (go to Q3) im 
3-6 issues per year (go to Q3) L4 
Fewer than 3 issues per year (go to Q3) Ls 
Not in the past 12 months (go to Q3) L¢ 
This is my first issue (go to Q3) (7 
2. For approximately how long have you been 
subscribing to BBC History Magazine? 
10 or more years []! 
Between 7 and 9 years []2 
Between 4 and 6 years []3 
Between 1 and 3 years [14 
Under 1 year [Js 
3. On average how long do you spend reading an 
issue of BBC History Magazine? 
Under 30 minutes [1 
Between 30 minutes and 1 hour [12 
Between 1 and 2 hours [Js 
Between 2 and 3 hours [14 
Between 3 and 4 hours [Js 
4 hours or more [16 
4. Thinking about an average issue of BBC History 
Magazine, how many other people read or look at 
your copy for longer than 2 minutes? 
Nobody else {goto Q6) L]' 3-4people 3 
1-2 people 2 5ormore people []4 
5. And who has read or looked at any of your copies of 
BBC History Magazine for longer than 2 minutes? 
My partner []" 
Friends []2 
Children aged 18+ years [13 
Children aged under 18 years [14 
Other family member [15 
Not sure [16 
6. Which of these best describes who you buy 
BBC History Magazine for? 
Mainly for myself (I am aged 25+) C1 
Mainly for myself (lam under 25) [12 
Mainly for my children [Js 
As a magazine for the whole family [14 
7. Which version of BBC History Magazine do 
you read? 
Paper copy C]' 
Digital version on Kindle, tablet or smartphone []2 
Mix of paper and digital versions Lis 
8. How often do you . 8 
read the following 2 3g a 
magazines? 3 3 3 2 
ef¢,2 32 
1 2 3 4 5 6 
History Revealed 
All About History 
History Today 
Military History Monthly 
History of War 
Britain at War 
National Geographic History 
History of Royals 
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BROADER BRAND ENGAGEMENT 


9. Are you aware of BBC World Histories, anew 
bimonthly title launched last year that takes 

a global look at history? 

Yes, I've read more than one issue 

Yes, I've read one issue 

Yes, but | haven't read an issue 

No, but | might look out for it now 

No, and | have no interest in reading it 


10. Approximately how often do you listen to 

the History Extra podcast? 

Every week - | subscribe via iTunes/RSS feed 

| regularly download/listen (at least once a month) 
| occasionally download/listen (once every few months) 
Never, but | am aware of it 

Never - | wasn’t aware of it 


11. Approximately how often do you visit 
historyextra.com? 

Once a day or more 

A few times a week 

2-3 times a month 

Once a month 

Less often 

Never 


12. Would you potentially be interested ina 
membership area of historyextra.com, where you 
could access content that is not available elsewhere 
on the website, for a monthly fee? 
Yes 

No 

Not sure 
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MAGAZINE EVALUATION 


13. Why do you read BBC History Magazine? 
Please select a main reason, and also as 
many secondary reasons as apply. 


— Main reason 
™ Secondary 


For pleasure 


For education 


For information 


For background to current events 


14. Overall, how would you rate BBC History Magazine? 


Excellent 1 Poor 
Good 2 Very poor 
Average 3 


15. How much did you enjoy this issue of 
BBC History Magazine? 

Very much 

Quite a lot 

Not that much 

Not at all 

Haven't read this issue yet (Go to Q17) 


16. Listed below are the feature 
articles included in this issue of 
BBC History Magazine. For each 
item please tick the column that 
comes closest to your opinion. 


© Notvery interesting 
* Notatallinteresting 


— Veryinteresting 
™ Quite interesting 


™ Did not read 
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Caratacus, pages 20-24 


Hilary Mantel interview, pages 25-27 


Workers’ revolution, pages 28-31 


Tudor letters, pages 33-38 


Europe’s revolution, pages 41-46 


The Six-Day War, pages 50-55 


Snap elections, pages 59-64 


Dear reader, welcome to our reader survey. This is your chance to tell us what you think about 
BBC History Magazine, and to help shape how it evolves in the future. The more we understand about 
your hobbies, interests, likes and dislikes, the more relevant and enjoyable we can make BBC History 
Magazine for you. Please return your completed questionnaire by 18 June 2017 to the freepost address 
supplied at the end of the form, or you can complete it online at historyextra.com/historymagsurvey 
UK residents who return a completed questionnaire have the opportunity to enter our prize draw for 
a chance to win Amazon vouchers worth £250; please see our T&Cs on page 60 for more information. 
We look forward to hearing from you. 
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17. How satisfied are you with 
our regular features? Please 
choose one answer per feature. 


— Very satisfied 

™\ Quite satisfied 

w Quite dissatisfied 
+ Very dissatisfied 
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Anniversaries 


News 


The historians’ view 


Old news 


Past notes 


Letters 


Michael Wood column ] 


Our First World War ] 


Books interview ] 


Book reviews 


Book reviews (fiction) 


TV & radio 


History explorer 


Five things to do this month 


My favourite place 


Miscellany 


My history hero 


18. Thinking about your interest 

in the following historical subjects 

and areas, what do you think of the 
current content in BBC History Magazine? 
Please select one answer per row. 


Prehistory 


Ancient Egypt 


Ancient Rome 


Ancient Greece 


Anglo-Saxon & Viking 


Medieval 


Tudor 


English/British Civil War 


Georgian 


Victorian 


First World War 


Second World War 


Post Second World War 


Exploration history 


Crime history 


Social history 


Military history 


ODOUOUOUOUOOUOUUOUUULLILILI LI = tatiketosee more 
ODOOOUOOUOODOODOUOUODOOOO It's about right 


Historical fiction 
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19. Do you think the level of articles in 
BBC History Magazine is...? 

Much too academic 

Abit too academic 

About right 

A bit too simplistic 

Much too simplistic 


20. How much do you agree or disagree with the 
following statement? “Overall, the adverts featured 
in BBC History Magazine are useful to me.” 
Strongly agree 

Slightly agree 

Neither agree nor disagree 

Slightly disagree 

Strongly disagree 
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21. Has reading BBC History Magazine ever resulted 
in you doing any of the following? Please select as 
many as apply. 


Visiting historyextra.com [1 
Visiting historyrevealed.com [12 
Attending an event/exhibition C13 
Buying a recommended book [14 
Buying another product advertised/reviewed C5 
Visiting the website of an advertised product/service []é 
Contacting an advertiser [17 
Going online to research an article further [ls 
Buying History Revealed C19 
22. What would be your preferred frequency for 

BBC History Magazine? 

Fortnightly [1 
Monthly/13 issues per year Lz 
Every other month Lis 


23. Do you have any other comments you'd like to 
make about BBC History Magazine? 


HISTORY INTERESTS AND LIFESTYLE 


24. Which of these statements describe your interest 
in history? Choose as many statements as apply. 
lam interested in history as a hobby, and have 


been for many years [11 
lam interested in history as a hobby that I've 

recently taken up [12 
lam interested in history as a parent of a child 

studying the subject [1s 
lam interested in history as a student [14 
lam interested in history as a teacher/lecturer Cs 
lam interested in history because it is related 

to my work [16 
25. How would you rate your level of history 
knowledge on the scale below? 

1-Beginner [1 
2 Lz 
3 O13 
4 [14 
5-Expert C15 


26. Which of the following best describes the role 
history plays in your life? Please choose one. 
History is an integral part of my life - | am very 


knowledgeable and passionate about it [1 
| enjoy exploring history - | consider it a hobby 
and | want to keep learning about it 2 
History is a new or sporadic interest - | dip in and out 
or buy a magazine whena cover catchesmyeye (13 
| have no particular interest in history, but am 
occasionally inspired to find out more about 
people or events | encounter elsewhere []4 
27. Have you taken or are you £ 
interested in taking any of the £ £ 
following qualifications? £ s 
2s B 8 
6 £ 8 
zt £ 2 
1 2 3 


History GCSE 

History A Level 

History-related degree/masters 
History-related doctorate or 
equivalent level qualification 
History short course/non-formal 
qualification 
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28. In which of the following activities 
are you interested or have you 
participated in during the past 12 months? 


™ Havedoneinthe past 12 months 


— Interestedin 
© Neither 


Attending historical lectures/events 
Reading factual history books 
Reading historical novels 

Taking part in historical re-enactments 
Watching factual history programmes 
Watching historical dramas 

Watching historical films 
Researching family history 

Visiting historical sites 

Visiting museums 

Visiting heritage sites 

Visiting galleries and exhibitions 
Holidays/travel 


29. How much do you spend 
on the following in an 
average month? 


downloads & DVDs 
Historical books/ 


Historical film 
novels 


N 


Nothing 

Less than £5.00 
£5.00-£10.00 
£10.01-£15.00 
£15.01-£20.00 
£20.01-£30.00 
£30.01-£40.00 
£40.01-£50.00 
Over £50.00 


30. From which of the following retailers have you 
bought books/DVDs/audio books etc. in the past 
12 months? Please select all that apply. 

Amazon 1 Stanfords 

Apple iBooks Waterstones 
Blackwell's WH Smith 

eBay Kobo/Kindle 

Foyles online stores 


Oo DO NO 
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31. Approximately how often do you watch historical 
dramas, documentaries or films on streaming 
services such as Netflix or Amazon Prime? 
Daily 

Weekly 

Fortnightly 

Monthly 

A few times a year or less 

| don’t subscribe to any streaming services 
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32. Which of the following types of 
holidays have you taken in the last 

12 months or would you be interested 
in taking? 


interested in 


rn» Not taken, but 
© Neither 


= Taken 


Archaeological site/dig 
Battlefield tours 

City breaks 

Historical tour in UK 
Historical tour abroad 
Rail tour 


ABOUT YOU 


33. Are you...? 
Male 1 


Female 2 


34. In which age group are you? 
Under 16” 1 45-54 5 
16-24 2 55-64 6 
25-34 3 65+years 7 
35-44 4 


*The prize drawis open only to adults aged 16+ 


35. Do you have any children? 
Please select all that apply. 
Yes, under 5 years old 

Yes, 5-10 years 

Yes, 11-15 years 

Yes, 16-17 years 

Yes, 18 years and over 

No 


anon WON = 


36. Are you...? 
Married/living with partner 
Divorced/separated 

Single 

Widowed 


RON = 


37. What is your current working status? 
Employed full-time [11 — Studying part-time 4 
Employed part-time [J]? Retired 5 
Studying full-time [13  Notworking 6 


38. Which of these best describes the occupation of 
your household’s main wage-earner? If retired, 
please tick the box describing former occupation. 


Professional 01 Office/clerical 06 
Senior management L192 — Skilled manual o7 
Middle management |} = Semi-skilled manual _] 
Small business owner|_|°4 Unemployed 09 
Junior management L1°® Student 10 


39. What is your total household income before tax? 


Under £20,000 LJ! £70,000-£99,999 6 
£20,000-£29,999 [12 £100,000-£149,000 7 
£30,000-£39,999 [J  €150,000+ 8 
£40,000-£49,999 [14 Prefer not to say 9 
£50,000-£69,999 5 

40. Is your home...? 

Mortgaged (J! Rented 3 
Owned outright [J2 Other 4 


SRE E EERE E EERE EERE EERE EEE EEE EE EEE EE EEE EERE SEES EEEEE EERSTE EEE EE EE EEE E SESE EEE SESE EEE EE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE SESE RHEE SEES EES 


Thank you for taking the time to complete this 
questionnaire. If you wish to be included in our free prize 
draw for a chance to win Amazon vouchers worth £250, 
please remember to fillin your name and email address or 
telephone number in the spaces below. 


Full name 
Email* 
Phone 


Please return your questionnaire by 18 June 2017 to: 


FREEPOST RTSX-UJCC-LYJE, BBC History Magazine, 
DataGems Market Research, 5 Dean Close, Banbury, 
0X16 3WA. 


*|mmediate Media Co (publishers of BBC History Magazine) would like to keep you 
informed of newsletters, special offers and promotions via email. You may 

unsubscribe from receiving these messages at any time. Please tick the box if you 
would like to receive these from us. 


IMMEDIATE MEDIA COMPANY LIMITED PRIZE DRAW TERMS AND CONDITIONS 

The Promoter is Immediate Media Company. The promotion is open to all residents of the 
UK, the Channel Islands and the Isle of Man, aged 16 years or older, except the Promoter's 
employees or contractors and anyone connected with the promotion or their direct family 
members. The closing date for entries is 18 June 2017. 

By entering the promotion, the participants agree: (a) to be bound by these terms and 
conditions; (b) that their surname and county of residence may be released if they win a 
prize; and (c) that, should they win the promotion, their name and likeness may be used by 
the Promoter for pre-arranged promotional purposes. Entrants should enter by completing 
the survey. Survey completions received after the closing date of the promotion will not be 
considered. Only one entry will be permitted per person. Bulk entries made by third parties 
will not be permitted. 

The winning entrant will be drawn at random from all of the completed survey entries 
after the closing date. The Promoter's decision regarding the winners is final and no 
correspondence relating to the promotion will be entered into. The winner will be notified 
within 28 days of the close of the promotion by email or phone. There will be one overall prize 
winner. The prize is Amazon vouchers worth £250. No cash alternatives, other vouchers or 
refunds are available. The prize is non-transferable, non-refundable and subject to 
availability. The Promoter reserves the right to substitute the prize with another of the same 
or greater value. 

The name and county of residence of the winner will be available by sending an SAE to 
BBC History Magazine Reader Survey, Immediate Media Co, Tower House, Fairfax St, 
Bristol, BS1 3BN within two months of the closing date of the promotion. 

The Promoter reserves the right to amend these terms and conditions or to cancel, 
alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if deemed necessary in its opinion, or if 
circumstances arise outside of its control. The Promoter does not accept any responsibility 
for lost, delayed or fraudulent entries. If the winner is unable to be contacted within 28 days 
of the promotion’s closing date, the Promoter reserves the right to offer the prize toa 
runner-up, or to re-offer the prize in any future promotion. 

The Promoter excludes liability to the full extent permitted by law for any loss, damage 
or injury occurring to the participant arising from his or her entry into the promotion or 
occurring to the winner arising from his or her acceptance of a prize. The promotion is 
subject to the laws of England. The Promoter will use entrants’ personal details in 
accordance with the Immediate Privacy Policy (wwwimmediatemedia.co.uk/privacy-policy). 
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when the government sprang 
a surprise poll on the public 
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Robert Harley, 
appointed 
chancellor by a 
frustrated Queen 
Anne in 1710 


e 1710 


WHY WAS IT CALLED? 


Early 1710 saw the ruling Whig party 
coming under pressure on a number of 
fronts. Firstly, they failed to negotiate 
peace in the War of the Spanish Succes- 
sion, thus losing popularity with a public 
(and monarch) weary of the costs of war. 

Secondly, they tried to prosecute the 
clergyman Henry Sacheverell, who had 
delivered a sermon at St Paul’s Cathedral 
attacking the Whigs’ policy of religious 
toleration. Sacheverell was found guilty 
— but the light sentence he received made 
the Whigs look weak. 

Queen Anne was losing confidence in 
the Whigs’ allies, Lords Marlborough and 
Godolphin, and in August 1710 dismissed 
Godolphin as Lord Treasurer, replacing 
him with the Tory Robert Harley who 
became chancellor of the Exchequer. This 
led the government to dissolve parliament 
on 21 September, and call an election. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


No. The ensuing election, held in 
October-November 1710 (there was 
no fixed polling date until 1918), was a 
disaster for the Whigs and resulted in 
a landslide victory for the Tories. 
Returned for England and Wales were 
329 Tories and 168 Whig MPs, with 

a few independents. 

The outcome was that the moderate 
Harley was pressured into appointing 
more extreme, ‘High Tory’ ministers, 
and introducing measures to reverse 
Whig policies on religious toleration. 


Britain’s snap elections... 


James Gillray 
parodies the 
Ministry of All 

the Talents, 
Grenville’s largely 
unsuccessful 
coalition 
government 


e 1784 


George Ill meddles to 
oust Fox and North 


Britain’s next snap election was sparked by 
a constitutional crisis caused by a clash 
between parliament and king. 

In spring 1783, the radical Whig Charles 
James Fox joined forces with Lord North to 
overthrow the ruling ministry, headed by 
Lord Shelburne. This enraged George Ill, 
who despised Fox — so much so that the 
king dismissed the coalition and installed 
William Pitt the Younger as prime minister. 

This interference by the monarch in the 
affairs of parliament was hugely controver- 
sial and Pitt, under pressure from the Foxite 
majority in the Commons, decided to go to 
the country to gain a mandate. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


Yes. Pitt, who had public opinion 
strongly behind him, won a majority 

of more than 100 seats. However, Fox’s 
notoriety and colourful reputation were 
greatly enhanced by Georgiana, 
Duchess of Devonshire, who canvassed 
vigorously for him, allegedly exchanging 
kisses for votes. 


Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, canvassing 
votes for Charles James 


Fox in exchange , 
as 


for kisses 
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Catholic question splits 
ineffectual coalition 


Britons went to the polls in 1807 after the 
failure of a coalition government — the 
so-called Ministry of All the Talents. The 
Ministry — which contained Pittite Tories, 
Whigs and even the radical Charles 
James Fox as foreign secretary — wanted 
to allow Catholics to become officers in 
the army and navy. But George Ill 
vehemently opposed the measure and 
replaced the administration with a new 
one headed by the elderly Whig, the Duke 
of Portland, presiding over a largely Tory 
government. 

This minority government found it 
difficult to get measures through the 
House of Commons. So, though the last 
general election had been held less than 
six months earlier, the king allowed the 
dissolution of parliament. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


Yes. The Tories achieved a 
commanding majority in the election 
and remained the dominant party 
until the 1830s. 

The election signalled the start of a 
new era in politics, allowing a cohort 
of young, talented politicians to come 
to the fore. Among them was the 
Whigs’ new leader, Earl Grey, who 
would play a pivotal role in the reform 
of Britain’s electoral system. 
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The public demand 
electoral reform 


Many politicians feared Britain was on the 
brink of revolution in 1831. Two substantial 
measures removing barriers for Catholics 
to participate in politics and public life had 
been passed in 1828 and 1829. Now there 
was considerable public pressure for the 
electoral system to be modernised. 

The Whigs were in favour of moderate 
reform; the Tories, led by the Duke of 
Wellington, were fervently opposed. 
Wellington had been elected with a 
slender majority in the summer of 
1830, but was forced to resign in 
November following a series of defeats 
in the Commons. 

In March 1831, Wellington’s replace- 
ment, Earl Grey, forced his Reform Act 


\ A satirical cartoon from 1832 = Zo 
On the problem of tackling —_ 
corrupt ‘rotten’ boroughs zee 

be x 
\ in pe. 
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through the Commons. However, it passed 
by just one vote, and the Tories introduced 
wrecking amendments in the committee 
stage. William IV then reluctantly gave his 
consent for parliament to be dissolved. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


Yes. The Tories were routed and had to 
rely on seats from (small, unrepresenta- 
tive) rotten boroughs. The weight of 
public opinion was in favour of reform 
and delivered a stark message to those 
opposing it. As a result, a Reform Act 
passed through both Commons and 
Lords in June 1832, but not without 
serious levels of public violence. 


Gladstone (right) 

crushed his bitter 

rival Disraeli in the 
1868 election 


Gladstone and Disraeli 
tussle over reform 


The spring of 1866 again saw electoral 
reform on the parliamentary agenda. 
Prime minister Earl Russell and chancellor 
William Gladstone put forward a moderate 
bill, only to be defeated by a coalition of 
backbench Liberals and Conservatives led 
by the Earl of Derby and Benjamin Disraeli. 
Russell resigned to be replaced by a 
minority Conservative government. 

In an opportunistic move, Disraeli 
pushed through a far more radical Reform 
Act in the summer of 1867. Based on the 
principle of household suffrage, it 
enfranchised a million new working-class 
voters. But the minority government was 
defeated on a series of resolutions on the 
disestablishment of the Church of Ireland, 
forcing Disraeli to go to the polls. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


Not initially. Gladstone was swept 
into office with a majority of 116 seats - 
though Disraeli was voted back into 
power in 1874. 

The 1868 election is often seen as 
the beginning of a period of two-party 
politics, where the Liberals and 
Conservatives took it in turns to 
form governments. It was also the 
last general election where voting 
took place in public. The 1872 Ballot 
Act introduced voting in secret, 
diminishing the influence of landlords 
over their tenants, and employers 
over employees. 
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Snap elections 


® Janand Dec1910 


The Labour party’s zeal 
for House of Lords 
reform helped bolster 
the Liberals following 
the two elections 

of 1910 


y 
@ 1951 


Margaret Thatcher 
in 1975, when she 
succeeded Edward 
Heath as leader of the 
Conservatives 


® October 1974 


Houses at war lead Postwar victors forced Wilson’s short stint 
to two votes in a year to goto the country atthe top 


The two elections of 1910 were held in the 
midst of a constitutional crisis: a struggle 
between the Commons and Lords. Lloyd 
George, chancellor of the Exchequer in 
Herbert Asquith’s government, had 
introduced the ‘People’s Budget’ in April 
1909, which aimed to increase taxes on 
the rich to pay for social welfare reforms. 
The House of Lords controversially used 
their power of veto to block the budget in 
November - the first time a budget had 
been rejected for more than two centuries. 

The Liberals thus went to the country to 
get a mandate and to threaten the Lords 
with reform. The outcome was inconclu- 
sive, the Liberals holding onto power by 
their fingertips, supported by Labour and 
Irish Home Rule MPs. Although the Lords 
passed the budget in April 1910, conten- 
tion between the two houses continued. 
Asquith decided to hold yet another snap 
election in December 1910, hoping to gain 
a working majority. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


The result of the December election was 
inconclusive. The Conservatives and 
Unionists polled the greatest number of 
votes, but the Liberals won one more 
seat (272 to the Conservatives’ 271) and 
held onto power with the support of 
Labour and the Irish Nationalists. As a 
result, Asquith’s government was able 
to introduce the 1911 Parliament Act, 
which denied the Lords the right to 
reject budgets. Their ability to veto 
other measures was also reduced. 


Clement Attlee’s Labour party were the 
surprise winners of the election at the end 
of the Second World War. The new 
administration was both radical and 
active, with more than 200 pieces of 
legislation passed in its first three years, 
including the creation of the National 
Health Service in 1948. However, the 
election of 1950 left Labour with a hugely 
reduced majority of only five seats. And, 
by September 1951 — with his government 
relying on seriously ill MPs coming to the 
House from their sickbeds to keep it in 
power — Attlee had decided to call another 
general election. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


No - it ended in a frustrating defeat for 
Attlee. His party polled nearly 14 million 
votes — 200,000 more than the Conser- 
vatives and the most in Labour’s 
electoral history. But it wasn’t enough. 
Labour won 26 fewer seats than the 
Conservatives, and would be out of 
power for the next 13 years. 


The Conservative government led by 
Edward Heath was expected to win the 
February 1974 election, but the outcome 
was the first postwar hung parliament. 

The Conservatives polled the most votes, 
but were marginally behind in the number 
of seats obtained (297 to Labour’s 301). 
The Ulster Unionists, who opposed Heath’s 
plan for a power-sharing assembly at 
Stormont, refused to back the Conserva- 
tives and so Harold Wilson formed a 
minority government. His position was, 
however, precarious, and so he called 
another election in October 1974, making 
his February administration the shortest 
term of government since 1681. 


DID THE GAMBLE PAY OFF? 


No. The expected comfortable Labour 
party majority did not materialise. In the 
end their majority was only three seats. 
But Heath had lost three out of the four 
elections he had contested as leader 
and was replaced by Margaret Thatcher 
in February 1975. 

This election marked the resurgence 
of minority parties, with Labour forced 
to do deals with the Liberals, the Ulster 
Unionists, the Scottish Nationalists and 
Plaid Cymru once they lost their slender 
majority in 1977. 


Sarah Richardson teaches on British electoral 
politics at the University of Warwick 


DISCOVER MORE 


TV ANDRADIO 
> The BBC is covering the 2017 election 
campaign on TV and radio. You can also 
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Clement Attlee (second right) 

emerges from a polling station 

during the snap election of 

1951. His party polled a record 

number of votes but would be 

64 out of power for 13 years 


keep up to date with all the latest 
developments at: bbc.co.uk/ BIBIC) 
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Lucy Worsley photographed 

at Royal Crescent, Bath. 

“Jane would often go to stay with 
rich relatives in their houses, 
where she was the outsider. 

I think that once you know this 
about her life, you read her books 
in a different way,” she says 


Photography by Chris Cardwell 


‘/ LUCY WORSLEY 


‘Prim, proper, slightly frivolous? 


No. This is biting social satire” 


Lucy Worsley talks to Matt Elton about her new book on Jane Austen, examining the influence 


that domesticity, gender and family relationships had on her life and work 
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PROFILE LUCY WORSLEY 


Worsley is chief curator at Historic Royal Palaces, a charity that manages six of the 
UK’s major unoccupied royal palaces. She has presented numerous BBC history 
programmes, most recently Six Wives and British History's Biggest Fibs. Her books 
include Jf Walls Could Talk: An Intimate History of the Home, Courtiers: The Secret 
History of the Georgian Court and A Very British Murder. 


LIN CONTEXT | Jane Austen (1775-1817) 


grew up at the rectory in Steventon, 
Hampshire. Apart from spells of education 
in Oxford, Southampton and Reading, she 
spent most of her early adulthood at the 
rectory, where she wrote continuously. A 
move to Bath in 1801 led to a fallow period, 
before her final years (1809-17) at Chawton 
proved to be some of her most productive. 


Whatdo weknowofthe home life into 
which Jane Austen wasborn? 

The Austen family was what’s called pseudo- 
gentry, which gives quite a good impression 
that this was a class of people who often 
wanted to be members of the landed gentry. 
Some of them were — some of them had very 
rich, established people in their wider family 
— but Jane’s particular branch of the Austens 
didn’t have quite enough money to be proper 
landed gentry and, importantly, didn’t have 
land. So they were aspiring to a lifestyle that 
they couldn't really afford, which meant a 
certain amount of struggle and keeping up 
appearances. One thing that happened to 
Jane quite a lot is that she’d go to stay with 
rich relatives in their houses, where she was 
the outsider. I think that once you know this 
about her life, you read her books ina 
different way. Even Lizzie Bennett, the 
heroine of Pride and Prejudice, is an outsider: 
she goes into the homes of rich people and 
doesn’t like what she sees there. 


Austenis famous for writing aboutthe 
female experience, butshe grew upin 
quite a male household, didn’tshe? 
Yes: it was a very masculine environment 
with a lot of boys around. But within the 
family she made a family of her own with 
her sister Cassandra, and the two of them 
were often sent away from home to school. 
The Georgians had a slightly different 
definition ofa ‘family’ to us today. It wasn’t 
the nuclear family of mum, dad and two kids 
—in the Austens’ case it was mum, dad and 
eight kids. Georgian children were also 
brought up by a whole tribe of people; 
parenting wasn’t just the job of the biological 
parents. So there were other ways in which 
Jane could get feminine influence, through 
friends and, in later life, through a mother- 
ing role as an aunt and as a mentor. One of 
the things I love about her stories is that a lot 
of the people who do the best mothering are 


the aunts, the mentors, the older friends — 
not necessarily the biological mothers. 


Other than her sister, who was Jane 
closest to? 

Her father, George, was an exceptional 
man in that he liked witty women, whereas 
conventional Georgian gentlemen would 
have felt threatened by them. Unusually for 
the time, George loved novels — particularly 
slightly ridiculous, melodramatic, Gothic 
novels — and he encouraged his daughter to 
become a writer. He didn’t teach her classics, 
which would have been going too far, but he 
did buy her paper and a writing desk and 
acted as her first writing agent. He wasn’t 
particularly successful in that role, it has to 
be said, but the very fact that he believed in 
her was a wonderful gift. 


Doweknow muchaboutStevenson 
Rectory, where Austen grew up? 

Five years ago the answer would have been 
‘no’, but there has recently been a fantastic 
volunteer-led archaeological project to 
excavate the site. The team has discovered 
a lot about the layout of the house that wasn’t 
known before. They have overturned the 
idea that it was a lovely country house in 
which people had balls and tea parties of 
the type you might see in the feature film 
version of Northanger Abbey, for instance. 
It wasn’t like that: it was a farmhouse; it 
was Mr Austen’s place of work as the local 
clergyman; and it was a boarding school, 
which the Austens ran to get extra money. 
So there were a lot of different economic 
activities going on in this single place. 
Another key relationship in Jane's life 
was that with Tom Lefroy. What’s your 
take on that? 

In many biographies of Austen, Tom Lefroy 


is the man who broke Jane’s heart when she 
was 20. He was a dashing Irish law student 


“She talks about 

a doomed romance, 
of tears flowing. 

But actually she 
was joking” 


who came to Hampshire for a holiday, flirted 
with her outrageously, danced with her at 
balls, and then left. Jane wrote some letters 
to her sister describing, on the surface, how 
upsetting this was: she talks about a doomed 
romance, of tears flowing. 

But actually she was joking. Everything 
that Austen ever wrote is double-edged, and 
can be read in different ways. What I think 
she was doing in those letters was spoofing 
the conventions of romantic novels because, 
of course, the heroine is always in tears and 
always being abandoned by a man. This is an 
important distinction, because if you believe 
that she had her heart broken, it makes her a 
passenger in the rest of her life and suggests 
that she had become a bitter, damaged 
spinster. Actually, she was much more in 
control of her life than we might think. 


Arethere any other waysin which our 
common perceptions of Austen’s 
personality areincorrect? 

There have been almost as many different 
interpretations of her as there are historians. 
What I would say is that every age gets the 
Jane Austen that it deserves. The Victorians 
wanted to find, and did find, a good little 
woman who was a kind sister, a loving 
daughter and an excellent aunt, who 
produced her books almost by accident with 
no apparent effort. Then in the 20th century, 
people looked for, and found, a much more 
passionate, aggressive, economically aware, 
professional writer. 

I, too, have looked for what I wanted to 
find, and I have found a feminist. I admit 
that’s possibly not very objective of me, but 
I put my cards on the table. 


What washer experience of making 
her debut on thesocial scene like? 

When you reached marriageable age, your 
parents put you on to the marriage market. 
The excitement of that came from the 
knowledge that it was the point in your life 
that you had the most power: the power to 
say no to suitors. The bad part was that it was 
risky: you might not get snapped up and, two 
seasons later, would not quite be the thing 
that you once were. Your economic power, 
your ability to catch a man who would 
support you in the style to which you were 
accustomed, would forever decline as you 
moved into what Austen called “the years of 
danger”, which began at the age of 29. This is 
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Jane’s writing desk 

in the parlour of the 
Chawton cottage where 
she spent the last eight 
years of her life and 
where she wrote 

Emma, Mansfield Park 
and Persuasion 


why, beneath all of the froth of Jane Austen’s 
novels, lie cold-hearted, economic decisions. 


Towhatextent did these economic 
realitiesmake Austen feel uncomfort- 
able throughouther life? 

The key thing I’ve learnt by visiting her 
houses is a realisation of how non-luxurious 
they were and the extent to which the 
arrangements she had were makeshift and 
temporary. She was always living on 
somebody else’s terms, first as a daughter 
and then asa sister. After her father died, her 
brothers would give charitable gifts, but 
there was no continuity of income. You can 
see the insecurity of that, and in the 
circumstances just how attractive it was for 
Austen to think that, maybe, she could earn 
some money for herself as a writer. The 
tragic thing is that Austen’s lifetime earnings 
as a novelist were around £650. That was 
quite a lot compared to her pocket money, 
which was £20 a year, but for a professional 
Georgian man such as a solicitor it was just 
six months’ income. 


Was the movetoBatha defining 
moment for Jane? 

When Jane was in her twenties, her father 
decided that he was going to up sticks 

and move Jane to Bath against her will. 

It’s possible to think this was the point at 
which she felt herself more than ever to be 
the prisoner of circumstance. But there’s 
also an argument that when she was in Bath, 
which has traditionally been seen as a very 
desperate, dry, gloomy period for her 
writing, she didn’t do much writing because 
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she was having too much fun. I do think, 
though, that Bath didn’t suit her because 
there was a lot of socialising involved. 

I don’t get the sense that she was particularly 
interested in sucking up to rich people or 
hunting for a husband. 


Why did shethenmoveto Chawton? 
And whyisitthat we know themost 
abouther daily activities in this period? 
The reason Austen’s story has a semi-happy 
ending is because of an economically 
motivated decision that Jane’s mother made 
when the children were growing up. Jane’s 
brother Edward was a very attractive little 
boy and some rich relatives said they would 
like to adopt him. That seems very strange to 
modern sensibilities, but Mrs Austen could 
see that this was going to be the making of 
him: he was going to move into the proper 
landed gentry. It also meant that, in Mrs 
Austen’s old age and Jane’s thirties, he was 
able to offer them a rent-free cottage on his 
estate. It was like a pension plan: give away 
one child so he could get rich and pay for you 
to live in your old age. 

We know most about this period because 
Jane’s young nieces visited and have left us 
their memories of what it was like there. It 
seems that Jane’s mother and sister shielded 
her from having to do all of the conventional 
things that Georgian ladies had to do, so that 
she could prioritise her writing. It was still 
kept a bit secret, because writing was not yet 
socially respectable, but all she had to do 
around the house, for example, was to make 
the breakfast — and then she could go to her 
room and get on with it. She wrote her great 


Jane wasnt 
interested in sucking 
up to rich people 

or hunting for 

a husband” 


novels of maturity in this period: Emma, 
Mansfield Park and, finally, Persuasion. 


How would youlike this book to change 
people’s views of Jane Austenasa 
novelist and asa person? 

Sometimes Jane Austen is used as shorthand 
to mean something prim, proper, slightly 
frivolous and quintessentially British. No. 
This is biting social satire: she’s a critical, 
sometimes bitter, interesting and important 
woman, and I think some of the decisions 
she makes in living her life are almost as 
important as the books. 
Without one you could not 
have had the other. 

Jane Austen at Home: 

A Biography by Lucy Worsley 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 

400 pages, £25) 


, , 
¥ LUCY 
WORSLEY 
Jani Austen 
t How 


> Lucy Worsley's BBC Two documentary 
The Houses that Made Jane Austen Ea 
is due to air this month 
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Master’s in € 
Military History 


The Art of War from Marlborough to Montgomery, 1701 - 1945 
October 2017 to September 2018 


A one-yeat, London-based research Seminar speakers will include: 
programme including ten seminars Sir Max Hastings 

and post-seminar dinners at the : 
Caledonian Club in Belgravia, led 
by world authorities in the field. 


Sir Hew Strachan 
Sir Antony Beevor 
Sir Richard J. Evans 
Others wishing to take part in the David Reynolds 
programme, but not intending to take Richard Overy 

the MA degree, may join the course N.A.M. Rodger 

as Associate Students — attending : 

the seminars and dinners, but not Course Director: 
submitting for examination. Saul David 


Course enquiries and applications: 

Google ‘Buckingham Military History’ or contact Maria Floyd, 
Humanities Research Institute, University of Buckingham 

T: 01280 827514 E: london-programmes@buckingham.ac.uk 


A §4 |THE UNIVERSITY OF 
BUCKINGHAM 


LONDON PROGRAMMES 


Ai te)m = A weekend of history and heritage 
TT Rae) -°4 for the whole family 


FESTIVAL 
7-9 July 2017 


Highlights include . 
William Dalrymple ay 
Orlando Figes = 
Kathryn Hughes : 
Andrew Marr 
Diarmaid MacCulloch 
David Olusoga 

Chris Patten 

Simon Thurley 

Lucy Worsley 


Austentatious David Olusoga Andrew Marr 


Book free. online at cambridgelivetrust.co.uk or call 01223 357851 
wimpolehistoryfestival.com 

With thanks to , Wy 

Rathbones Cambridge ous NEWSA MEDIA 
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Limes from the front 


The War in the West: A New History. 


Volume 2: The Allies Fight Back, 
1941-43 
by James Holland 
Bantam, 752 pages, £25 
J How many general 
HOLLAND fi ‘hvianeek 
THE WAR eavywelg istorles O 
(hy the Second World War 


can the market endure? 
Shelves are already 


EL JONES strongly recommends a Second World War 
sie that offers fresh perspectives on the conflict 


Waffen-SS soldiers attack 
a Soviet village as part of 
the Nazis’ huge Operation 
Barbarossa, June 1941 


Now the equally prolific James 
Holland has reached the halfway point 
of his massive but readable chronologi- 
cal trilogy on the conflict with this 
impressive second volume. So how does 
Holland’s work stand out in a very 
crowded field? 

There are two aspects of Holland’s 
ambitious aims that differ from his 
rivals, it seems to me. The first is a 
refocusing on Britain’s role in the war. 


of those who actually fought the war at 
the sharp end — from the soldiers, sailors 
and airmen in the teeth of the action to 
the civilians caught up in a cataclysm 
not of their making. 

Holland’s narrative opens in mid- 
1941 as Hitler launches Operation 
Barbarossa, his bold invasion of his 
erstwhile de facto ally, Stalin’s Soviet 
Union. Just as with Germany’s 
Blitzkrieg conquest of western Europe 
the year before, the German attack 
began with style and swagger, dazzling 
friend and foe alike with its vast 
swathes of conquered territory, legions 
of Soviet prisoners, cities captured and 
planes destroyed. 

But beneath the surface sheen, as 
Holland points out, all was not as it 
seemed. The German armies were still 
under-mechanised and dependent on 
horses and the shanks’s pony of 
marching men. Meanwhile, a glance at 
the map would tell any sane commander 
that the endless empty Russian steppes 
and the coming Russian winter would 
slow any advance to a paralytic crawl. 

But then, as the next years would 
prove, the increasingly demented fiihrer 
was not that commander, and his 
micro-managing of the campaign and 
crazed strategic errors would ultimately 
seal its fate. 

Meanwhile, behind Germany’s 
back, an undefeated Britain hung 


> on, patiently shifting its resources from 
» defending its islands from the Blitz to 


extending the struggle to a global, rather 
than merely a European, war. Marshal- 
ling support from its Commonwealth 
allies such as Canada and Australia, 
Britain’s convoy system won the Battle 
of the Atlantic against the marauding 
U-boat wolfpacks, while, from Decem- 
ber, Churchill’s canny policy of luring 


groaning with bigbooks — The second is an insistence on present- 
<225% on the subject in recent ing three key facets of the war simulta- 
years from big hitters like Max Hastings, neously, giving each equal weight: the 
Norman Davies, Antony Beevor andthe overall strategy of the warring warlords 
indefatigable Andrew Roberts — and and nations; the economic sinews of the 
many lesser luminaries besides. struggle; and the frontline experiences 
BBC History Magazine 


Books / Reviews 


COMING SOON... 
“Next issue, well have an interview with Clare Mulley on her new book, 


The Women Who Flew for Hitler: The True Story of Hitler's Valkyries, as 
' well as expert reviews of the latest history hardbacks and paperbacks, 
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A j ’ and brand new historical fiction.” Matt Elton, reviews editor 
>. 


the US into the war achieved decisive help 
from an unexpected quarter: Japan’s 
surprise aerial attack on the US navy at 
Pearl Harbor. 

These two events, Barbarossa and Pearl 
Harbor, as Holland shows, truly were the 
hinge of fate when the hopes of the Axis 
for victory crumbled into ashes. It may 
not have seemed like that at first: there 
were plenty of Allied disasters and defeats 
to come — from Rommel’s bravura 
performance in north Africa to Japan’s 
spectacular sweep through Britain’s far 
eastern empire — but the overwhelming 
industrial superiority of the US, com- 
bined with the sheer invincibility of the 
Soviet Union meant that finally the war 


A time of Welsh insurgency 


GRUFFYDD ALED WILLIAMS looks at an enlightening book on 
a 15th-century leader that makes some contentious claims 


The Rise and Fall of Owain Glyn Dwr 
by Gideon Brough 
IB Tauris, 320 pages, £25 


Owain Glyndwr, the 
Welsh leader who in 1400 
launched what would 
prove to bea lengthy but 
ill-fated uprising against 
English rule, has long 
inspired writers. 


war, notably the persistent efforts of his 
envoys to elicit French — specifically, 
Orleanist — military support. Such 
efforts prompted an inept French 
expedition to Wales in 1404 anda 
better-led enterprise in 1405, during 
which a Welsh-French force advanced as 
far as Worcester. Brough convincingly 
shows how a combination of French 
factionalism — notably the displacement 
of Orleanist influence by Burgundian 


could only have one end. Shakespeare’s Owen voices at court — skilful English diplo- 
Glendower in Henry IV PartIisa potent, | macy and improved English military 
He puts the case for mystical figure — perhaps the image that _ intelligence effectively thwarted further 
. . inspired William Blake’s wild-looking significant French incursions. 
Allied technological ‘visionary head’ sketch. Scholars, too, Some of the book’s revisionist claims 
ome ° have scrutinised the life and exploits of are, though, unconvincing. His argument 
and military skills Owain Glyndwr (alternatively eee that Glyndr was not in fact a 
as vitalin turning as Glyn Dwr), with benchmarks set by Prince of Wales in September 1400 — 
pes Sir JE Lloyd’s fine narrative history of an elevation cited in two court records 
the war's tide 1931 and Sir Rees Davies’s magisterial and by Adam Usk and the Dieulacres 


Though assiduous and dutiful in 
assembling economic statistics and 
explaining the strategic goals of the 
protagonists, Holland is clearly at his 
happiest when reporting how it felt 
to be the warriors actually doing the 
fighting. Quoting from a staggeringly 
wide array of sources, he brings us 
reports from inside a bomber grinding 
Germany to destruction and also from 
those absorbing the punishment on 
the ground. 

Dissenting from the admiring view 
most associated with Sir Max Hastings 
— that man for man and machine for 
machine the Nazi cohorts were the war’s 
most formidable warriors — and that only 
the dull superiority of numbers and 
resources brought Allied victory, 
Holland puts the case for Allied techno- 
logical and military skills as a vital factor 


The Revolt of Owain Glyn Dwr (1995). Yet 
gaps in our knowledge remain — not least 
how, when and where the rebel, by 1412 
essentially a spent force, ended his days. 
Gideon Brough’s book certainly fills 
gaps and is also determinedly revisionist 
in tone. The author is more interested in 
military affairs than Lloyd and Davies 
and covers these matters expertly, 
particularly in a fine concluding chapter 
that evaluates the tactics of the Welsh 
insurgency and the often ineffectual 
English military response. But the 
book’s main strength is in examining 
the diplomatic aspects of Glyndwr’s 


Chronicle, and consistent with Owain’s 
own regnal dating of his principate — 
appears tendentious. And the claim that 
Glyndwr’s daughter Catherine and her 
children were starved to death in prison 
sits uneasily with issue roll evidence of 
substantial payments made for their 
upkeep. They died in 1413, when there 
was a major plague outbreak. 

Brough describes the Annals of Owen 
Glyn Dwr, copied by Gruffudd Hiraethog 
in the mid-16th century, as ‘late’ and 
cavalierly dismisses that source’s stated 
date of death for Glyndwr in September 
1415. Yet linguistic features firmly 
indicate the text’s 15th-century origin. 
Those concerns aside, Brough adds 
detail to our knowledge of Glyndwr’s 
story, particularly the European 
dimensions of his revolt. 


Gruffydd Aled Williams, 


in turning the war’s tide, and makes us emeritus professor of 
eager for the third and final part of what Welsh at Aberystwyth 3 
now ranks as a towering work of University z 


historical research and writing. 
Nigel Jones is the author of Peace and War: 
Britain in 1914 (Head of Zeus, 2014) 


A modern statue of Owain 
Glyndwr, who led a Welsh uprising 
against rule from England 


BBC History Magazine 
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Masterful on the Mongols 


“8: ¥; ‘Genghis Khan 

(c1167=1227) and two 

nil ee Of his four sons ina 

“5 Es-? Ses 13th-century depiction 


FRANK MCLYNNapplauds a vast study of how the Mongol empire's 
relationship with Islam was transformed 


The Mongols and the Islamic World 
by Peter Jackson 
Yale, 640 pages, £30 


Genghis Khan’s decision 
to divide his domain 
between his four sons 


_WORLD 
Nite My 7 was not supposed to 
Ge _ break up his empire, but 


THE 
MONGOLS & 
THE ISLAMIC 


veil inevitably that was what 
happened. Although his 
grandson Kublai ruled 
the Yuan empire (China and Mongolia), 
the other three sectors — the Ilkhanate 
(roughly Iran), the Jagatai khanate 
(central Asia) and the Golden Horde 
(Russia) — became independent king- 
doms in all but name. Even more 
astonishingly, given Genghis’s annihila- 
tion of the Muslim empire of the Shah of 


BBC History Magazine 


Khwarezmia, stretching from Iraq to 
Afghanistan, within 100 years of this 
shattering psychological blow to Islam, 
the three western Mongol kingdoms had 
converted to the religion of Muhammad. 
Ina massively scholarly, compendious 
survey, Peter Jackson, well known as one 
of the most eminent living students of 
the Mongols, traces this transformation. 

So why did western Mongols convert 
to Islam (while China and Mongolia 
embraced Buddhism, Confucianism and 
shamanism)? There can be many answers 
— intermarriage, the excellence of 


Mongol rulers did not 
relish ruling a sullen 
Muslim population 


Muslims as administrators, basic 
Mongol religious tolerance — but for 
Jackson the principal factor was military 
security. The western Mongol rulers did 
not relish ruling a sullen and disaffected 
Muslim population, so made their own 
life easier by adopting the majority 
religion of their subjects; that made more 
sense than bloody attempts at religious 
persecution. Genghis’s famous legal 
code, the yasa, which forbade many 
Islamic customs, like halal butchery and 
circumcision, was quietly ignored, even 
as his descendants in Iran and central 
Asia paid lip service to his heritage. 

One curious consequence of the mass 
conversion was that Genghis’s most 
famous successor, Timur, tried to restore 
his entire empire as a single realm but in 
the name of Islam. Jackson has little time 
for Timur, whose conquests were said to 
have led to 17 million deaths, but there is 
no doubt that by his time the crescent, 
not the shamanistic worship of the god 
Tengeri, was the dominant religion. 
Timur was actually on his way to the 
conquest of China when he died in 1405. 

Jackson underlines the many conse- 
quences of Mongol Islamisation: 
principally economic boom and Asian 
integration, triggered by a simple 
taxation system and a sophisticated 
distribution of loans to merchants. But he 
has no time for the traditional idea of the 
pax Mongolica— supposedly a halcyon 
period in which caravans could pass from 
China to Europe without being attacked. 
Jackson argues that the main factor in 
that economic golden period was in fact 
vastly increased seaborne commerce. He 
also has little regard for other myths 
about the later Mongol period, such as 
that the Black Death originated in China 
or the western khanates. 

Jackson’s overall summary is masterly. 
Unlike most iconoclasts, he has formida- 
ble erudition and intellectual elan to but- 
tress what might seem at first surprising 
and even eccentric arguments, and this 
reader, at least, emerged convinced by his 
theses. The book is not an easy read but, 
persevered with, produces something 
like a mother lode of Mongolica. 
Frank McLynn’s books include Genghis Khan 
(Bodley Head, 2015) 
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Thousands of women, most no older than 20, 

trained as snipers and were sent to the 
eastern front, supplementing the decimated | _ 
numbers of male fighters inthe Red Army © 


Women at war 


EVAN MAWDSLEY admires a new book telling the stories 
of female snipers in the Soviet-German war 


Avenging Angels: Soviet Women 
Snipers on the Eastern Front 

by Lyuba Vinogradova 

MacLehose Press, 304 pages, £20 


The activity of Red Army 
snipers during the 
Second World War 
became widely known 
outside Russia after the 
film Enemy at the Gates 
(2001), based loosely on 
the experiences of Vasily 
Zaytsev. Less familiar in the west is the 
role of female snipers, used only by the 
Soviets and trained in considerable num- 
bers from 1942 onwards. 

Many of those whose stories are told 
in this book were trained at a special 
sniper school for women set up at 
Veshniaki, near Moscow. They were then 
assigned in small teams within infantry 
battalions. Lyuba Vinogradova argues 
that the use of young women as snipers 
was not based on any inherent gender 
superiority for this role. It came about 
because, after two years of catastrophic 
losses, the number of available young 
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men had greatly declined. Acting as 
snipers was only one of many roles in 
which women, in their hundreds of 
thousands, supplemented or replaced 
men in the Red Army. 

As the author admits, this book is not 
about the ‘big picture’, but about the 
particular. It does not deal at length with 
training, the overall military effect of 
snipers, the depiction of women snipers 
in wartime propaganda, or moral 
questions involved in such a direct form 
of killing. Rather, it is about the experi- 
ence of individual people. 

One of the most detailed threads 
follows Roza Shanina, who was killed in 
1945 and left diaries and letters, and who 
was celebrated in contemporary 
propaganda. But the book’s research is 
based mainly on dozens of interviews 


Many Soviet civilians 
continued to question 
the moral character of 
these female soldiers 
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A plan for power 


TRACY BORMAN reviews a study of a determined woman 
deeply embroiled in the machinations of the Tudor court 


So High a Blood: The Life of 
Margaret, Countess of Lennox 
by Morgan Ring 

Bloomsbury, 368 pages, £25 


Margaret Douglas 
possessed that most 
dangerous of qualities in 
Tudor England: royal 
blood. The half-sister of 
James V of Scotland, she 
was only denied a place 
in the succession because 


her uncle, Henry VIII, had barred his 
Scottish relatives from inheriting the 
English throne. But this did little to stop 
the indomitable matriarch from 
scheming endlessly to seize power for 
herself and her family. And as Henry and 
his descendants struggled to produce 
heirs, Margaret moved closer to her 
ambition of seeing her family rule a 
united, Catholic Britain. During 
Elizabeth I’s reign, she arranged for her 
son Henry Darnley to marry the Virgin 
Queen’s deadliest rival: Mary, Queen of 
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conducted in 2009-13. This was a last 
chance to record the stories of veterans 


who had now reached the age of 85-90 
years. The approach is roughly chrono- 
logical, from 1943 until the battles in 
Germany in 1945. 

The book is well structured, despite 
a narrative that moves back and forth 
between fronts and individuals. The 
reader gets a remarkable sense of the 
poverty of life in the Soviet Union before 
and during the war, but also the close 
relationships within families, especially 
between mothers and daughters. In 
front-line service, a crucial dimension 
was the unique relationship with the 
(female) hunting ‘partner’ and the other 
members of their teams. Vinogradova 
also brings out problems of relationships 
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Scots. Disastrous though this marriage 
would prove, it resulted in a son who 
went on to rule a united England and 
Scotland, albeit a Protestant one. 

With an endless cycle of drama, 
intrigue and Machiavellian scheming, 
Margaret’s remarkable life makes for a 
gripping biography. This study certainly 
brings to life the turbulence of the age 
and the complex relationships that were 
played out among the dangerously 
shifting sands of court alliances. 

One of Lady Douglas’s key allies was 
that other formidable woman in Tudor 
England, Bess of Hardwick, but she 
is afforded curiously little attention. 
Nor does Mary, Queen of Scots emerge 
in any great detail, despite her pivotal 
role in Margaret’s dynastic ambitions. 
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with male soldiers, both the rank and file 
and the officers and notes that, postwar, 
many Soviet civilians continued to 
question the moral character of these 
female soldiers who had mixed with men 
at the front. 


Vinogradova was a researcher with 
Anthony Beevor, and her extensive 
research and broad knowledge of the 
campaign on the eastern front are 
evident here. The stories are fluently 
translated by Arch Tait, there are 
excellent photographs throughout, 
and overall the book provides a powerful 
account of how many young women 
lived, fought and died. & 

Evan Mawdsley is the author of Thunder in 
the East: The Nazi Soviet War (Hodder, 2005) 


Ring seeks to challenge the commonly 
held view of Margaret as an overbearing 
mother to her spoilt son and rightly 
argues that she was an altogether more 
complex character. Margaret certainly 
had her fair share of tribulations, but she 
still emerges as a rather unsympathetic 
protagonist. The book therefore does not 
quite deliver on its promise of giving the 
reader a “lovely Tudor rose on the royal 
family tree”, and it is hard to sense the 
charisma that attracted so many to her 
cause. Nevertheless, it is a very readable 
account and based upon a solid founda- 
tion of research, gleaned from a wealth 
of original sources. 

Tracy Borman’s books include The Private 
Lives of the Tudors (Hodder, 2016) 
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Revolting places 


non a book exploring the role three major 


cities played i in producing the 18th century’s revolutions 


Rebel Cities: Paris, London and 
New York in the Age of Revolution 
by Mike Rapport 

Little, Brown, 464 pages, £25 


This book has an 
excellent introduction, 
which places Paris, 
London and New York 
as commercial centres 
of the 18th-century 
transatlantic world and 
stresses the monumen- 
tal importance of the Seven Years’ War, 
for the victorious British empire as well 
as for the defeated French. For all three 
featured cities there were severe political 
consequences, even for New York where 
victory brought economic dislocation 
when it ceased being the HQ of Britain’s 
forces in North America. 

Mike Rapport is right to put Paris first 
in his list of cities in this quasi-compara- 
tive history. Whether he refers to the 
fortress of the Bastille, the open space of 
the Place de la Revolution or the sections 
of the Sans Culottes, he demonstrates 
how Paris’s own cityscape gave oxygen to 
the spark of revolution. 

Rapport’s treatment of London is 
less successful. He begins by setting up 


a rather false division at Temple Bar. 

It certainly marked a point of geographi- 
cal separation between Westminster and 
London, but it was far more porous when 
it came to political activity. As for New 
York, its importance in the build-up to 
the American Revolution was episodic 
and far behind that of Boston and 
Philadelphia. For the great majority of 
the war it was occupied by the British 
and the all-important constitutional 
convention (May—September 1787) was 
held in Philadelphia. 

Some of the inter-city comparisons at 
the beginning of chapters don’t quite 
work, though all should be forgiven for 
the masterful second half of the book 
which deals with the revolution in Paris 
and the reactions to it in the other two 
cities. Rapport is brilliant at communi- 
cating the agitation of contemporaries 
who had no idea of what would happen 
next. The dramatic twists and turns in 
the streets of Paris are described with 
real narrative skill. 

As an aside, so much effort has gone 
into the illustrations that it isa shame 
that they are in black and white. 
George Goodwin is the author of Benjamin 
Franklin in London (W&N, 2016) 


The siege of the Bastille, 

14 July 1789. Mike Rapport 
argues that Paris’s cityscape 
helped breed unrest 
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St Dunstan (909-88) had the ear of successive kings of Wessex and enjoyed 
huge popularity, not least for a tale in which he cunningly defeated the devil 


FICTION 


Priestly provocateur 


NICK RENNISON enjoys a novel about an ambitious 
Anglo-Saxon archbishop whose drive helped create England 


Dunstan 
by Conn Iggulden 
Michael Joseph, 480 pages, £18.99 


Cons | Borin Wessex in the 
foGuLpoen . early decades of the 
Dunstan . 10thcentury, Dunstan 
rr sscieacs grew up to become one 
eR of the great figures of 
the Anglo-Saxon era. 
Abbot of Glastonbury 
and archbishop of 
Canterbury, he was friend and adviser 
to successive kings during the formative 
years in which a united England was 
slowly emerging from the assorted 
kingdoms that had previously consti- 
tuted the country. Canonised soon 
after his death in 988, he was a popular 
English saint for centuries, famous for 
a legendary encounter with the devil 
in which Satan came off second best. 
Dunstan makes an ideal subject for 
Conn Iggulden’s new novel. Iggulden 
has already written series of books 
about Julius Caesar, Genghis Khan and 
(most recently) the Wars of the Roses, 
and this standalone novel demonstrates 
the skills as a popular historical novelist 
he has honed over more than a decade. 


Iggulden’s Dunstan, who in old age 
looks back on his life and tells his own 
story, is a vivid, convincing character. 
No plaster saint, he is a self-aware man 
of vast ambition. From his youth at 
Glastonbury, when he survives a plot by 
his fellow monks to do away with him, 
to his years of power at the courts of 
King £thelstan and his half-brother 
and successor Edmund, he proves 
ruthless in pursuit of his vision of how 
the church and the country should be 
governed. Even his downfall and exile 
at the hands of Edwy — the oversexed 
young king he enrages by catching him 
in a threesome with a buxom noble- 
woman and her daughter — are only 
temporary. Dunstan returns (literally) 
with a vengeance. 

Iggulden has made full and intelli- 
gent use of available sources but, for 
Dunstan as for all Anglo-Saxon kings 
and saints, there are huge gaps in our 
knowledge of his life. Iggulden has used 
his imagination to fill these and written 
avery enjoyable story of what we still 
(mistakenly) call the Dark Ages. 
Nick Rennison is the author of Carver’s Truth 
(Corvus, 2016) 


THREE MORE TALES 
OF ANGLO-SAXON 
ENGLAND 


The Last English King 
Julian Rathbone (1997) 


As he travels across 
the Near East, Walt 
. Edwinson recounts 
the history of his life 
and the tumultuous 
events of the years 
*| before the Norman 
* Conquest to his 
companion, a vagabond monk 
named Quint. Rathbone’s novel 
is a tongue-in-cheek, sometimes 
deliberately anachronistic, romp 
through the decline and fall of 
Anglo-Saxon England, as revealed 
in the story of Edwinson — the only 
one of King Harold’s elite bodyguard 
to survive the battle of Hastings. 


Hild 
Nicola Griffith (2013) 


A young woman, born 
into one of seventh- 
century Britain’s royal 
families, gains a repu- 
tation as a prophetess 
and as an advocate 
of the emerging new 
religion of Christianity. 
In this powerful and cleverly written 
novel, Nicola Griffith reconstructs an 
often alien historical world with great 
precision, and creates in Hild, or St 
Hilda of Whitby as she has come to 
be known, a complex and sympa- 
thetic character to guide readers 
through it. 


Daughter of the Wolf 
Victoria Whitworth (2016) 


In ninth-century 
Northumbria, Rad- 
mer of Donmouth is 
the king’s right-hand 
man and guardian of 
the gateway to the 
realm. When he is 
dispatched to Rome, 
it is left to his resourceful daughter 
Elfrun to overcome all the obstacles 
for a woman in a man’s world and 
keep Donmouth safe. Colourful and 
packed with memorable characters, 
this novel by Victoria Whitworth, 
a historian specialising in the period, 
is richly imagined and very readable. 
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Bringing up the bodies 
The Reith Lectures 


RADIO Radio 4 
Tuesday 13 June 


According to George MacBeth’s poem 
The Cleaver Garden, “All crib from skulls 
and bones who push the pen/Read- 

ers crave bodies”. It’s a quote Wolf Hall 
novelist Hilary Mantel draws on when 
discussing how, in historical fiction, the 
dead take on a new, simulated life. 

Over five lectures Mantel explores such 
issues, and also how we police our own 
imaginations so that we don’t stray into 
areas where myth, collective memory 
and fact get dangerously muddled. 

See our interview with Hilary Mantel 
on page 25 
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Aidan Turner 

will return to 

mine the Poldark 
stories of WinSton 
Graham again 
this summer 


Cream of Cornish 


Poldark 
TV BBC One 
Scheduled for June 


It’s back. Less than a year since series 
two concluded, the BBC’s drama of life 
in Cornwall in the late 18th century 
returns to our screens this summer 
with nine new episodes. 

Joining brooding Ross (Aidan 
Turner), proud Demelza (Eleanor 
Tomlinson) and other familiar charac- 
ters, we can expect new faces as writer 
Debbie Horsfield works her way through 
Winston Graham’s novels. These include 
Elizabeth’s cousin Morwenna (Ellise 
Chappell) who, to support her sisters and 
widowed mother, takes a job as a govern- 


Jonathan Wright previews the pick of upcoming programmes 
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Psychedelicsummer 


HISTORY 


A BBC season celebrates the 50th anniversary 
of one of the Beatles’ best-known albums 


Sgt. Pepper’s Musical Revolution 
TV BBC Two, scheduled for early June 


Though it’s perennially “20 years ago 
today” since “Sergeant Pepper taught the 
band to play”, it’s now halfa century 
since the Beatles released their eighth 
studio album, on 1 June 1967. Sgt. 
Pepper’s Lonely Hearts Club Band topped 
the UK album chart for 27 weeks and 
provided the soundtrack to a psychedelic 
summer that saw a collision between 
mainstream society and the countercul- 
ture represented by the hippies. 

The BBC’s anniversary season is 
anchored by Sgt. Pepper’s Musical Revolu- 
tion, a documentary including material 
never before accessible outside Abbey 
Road. Broadcaster and composer How- 
ard Goodall presents an insightful take 
on the Fab Four’s world as, having given 
up touring in 1966, they poured their 
energies into studio work. 

On Radio 2, Sgt. Pepper Forever 
(Wednesday 24 and 31 May) isa 
two-part detailed look at the recording 
process. Presented by Martin Freeman, 
it features Giles Martin (son of Pepper 
producer Sir George Martin), who 
recently crafted a new stereo mix of the 
album, reflecting on the innovative 
techniques employed by his father. 
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In Paul Merton on the Beatles 
(Radio 2, Monday 29 May), the 
comedian offers a counterfactual take 
on musical history: what if the Beatles 
hadn’t split up? Would John, Paul, 
George and Ringo collectively have 
gone back to the rock’n’roll covers of 
their mop-top incarnation, as they did 
in their solo careers? Merton also 
imagines what songs might have 
featured on an album that followed 
Abbey Road and Let It Be. 

On Radio 4 Extra (Saturday 3 June), 
Samira Ahmed introduces a 13-hour 
mix of documentaries, dramas and 
comedies that celebrate the famous 
faces featured on Peter Blake’s Pepper 
cover, including Marlene Dietrich, 
Albert Einstein, Marlon Brando and 
Oscar Wilde. And on BBC Radio 6 
Music, Mark Radcliffe and Stuart 
Maconie’s show on Thursday 15 June 
celebrates the music of Liverpool over 
the past 50 years. 

To get an international perspective, 
tune in to BBC World Service on 
Saturday 27 May for How Sgt. Pepper 
Changed the World, in which Brazilian 
musician and political activist Gilberto 
Gil explores how the album spread “the 
opulent revolutionary optimism of 
psychedelia” around the world. & 


The Fab Four at the 
press launch 

of Sgt Pepper in 
May 1967 
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A Japanese 
kamikaze pilot, 
pictured c1944, 
trained to suicide- 
bomb American 
warships in 

the Pacific 


Desperate gambit 


The Last Kamikazes 
RADIO BBC World Service, June 


By the summer of 1944, the Japanese 
were hopelessly outgunned in the skies 
above the Pacific. So outdated were their 
aircraft that American aviators who took 
part in the battle of the Philippine Sea 
dubbed the encounter the “Great 
Marianas Turkey Shoot”. 

Asa way to fight back, the Japanese 
military sent pilots on kamikaze 
missions against American warships. 
The young Japanese airmen were 
advised to “transcend life and death”. 
More than 3,800 Japanese aviators died 
on such missions. 


Life in the aftermath 


Jackie 
DVD (Entertainment One, £14.99) 


In December 1963, Life published 
“An epilogue” to the life of John F 
Kennedy. Based on an interview with 
Jackie Kennedy, reporter Theodore H 
White’s article enshrined the idea of 
JFK’s White House as “Camelot”. 

It’s an encounter that acts as 
a framing device for Chilean 


director Pablo Larrain’s — 


study of the former 
First Lady. This is 
an account of a life 
that has become 
fractured and 
fragmentary, an 
idea reflected in the 
film’s storytelling, 
which moves back 
and forward in time. 


This was a method of war conceived 
in despair at looming defeat, but that 
doesn’t mean it wasn’t technically diffi- 
cult. That much is clear from this one-off 
documentary presented by BBC reporter 
Mariko Oi. Her grandfather, 95-year-old 
Kenkichi Matsuo, was an engineer who 
worked on the bombs that were fitted 
to the planes flown by kamikaze pilots. 
Each bomb, he tells his granddaughter, 
was fitted with five detonators to be sure 
it would go off. 

Mariko Oi also meets some of the men 
trained to fly such missions, and explores 
how Japanese society changed after 
defeat: today, just 11 per cent of its people 
say they’re willing to fight for the country. 


That things never become too con- 
fusing speaks volumes about Natalie 
Portman’s performance as Jackie, 
which anchors the film. As Jackie 
seeks to maintain the outward cool 
that was her trademark, and neces- 
sary to get her through days in which 
she has to bury her husband with all 
due pomp and circumstance, Portman 
goes behind the mask to leave us in no 
doubt that this is a woman consumed 
by shock and grief. 

Most of all, this is a drama in which 
small details linger. Particularly 

memorable is the moment 
when Lyndon B John- 

2 | son is sworn in as 

uf president aboard a 

__ crowded Air Force 

One. Jackie is duti- 

fully in attendance 

— but her face all too 

clearly betrays what 

this is costing her. 


ALSO LOOK 
OUT FOR... 


French king Louis XVII, whose death 
is explored in Royal Murder Mysteries 


Even with an archive of more than 
150 episodes available on the BBC 
website, magazine show Making 
History (Radio 4, June) shows no 
sign of running out of creative energy. 
In anew series, presenters Helen 
Castor and Tom Holland promise to 
take listeners beneath the world’s 
oldest cathedral, consider a Dutch 
view of the battle of the Medway, and 
offer an archaeological take on the 
UK’s 1930s housing policy. 

On Yesterday, Royal Murder Mys- 
teries (Monday 12 June) is a six-part 
series from the makers of Medieval 
Murder Mysteries, looking anew at 
the circumstances surrounding the 
deaths of figures such as Louis XVII, 
Prince George, the Duke of Kent and 
William the Conqueror. That channel 
also sees the return of Forbidden 
History (Thursday 8 June), presented 
by Jamie Theakston. The series 
begins with the story of German 
state executioner Johann Reichhart 
(1893-1972), who executed more than 
3,000 people, mostly in the years 
between 1939 and 1945. 

On History, JFK Declassified: 
Hunting Oswald (Monday 5 June) 
draws on the millions of documents 
relating to the assassination of the 
35th US president, with a team of in- 
vestigators looking beyond conspira- 
cy theories to ask what motivated Lee 
Harvey Oswald and what he planned 
to do after the killing. 

Finally, it looks likely that June will 
see the broadcast of a BBC Two 
documentary in which lan Hislop 
follows the history of immigration to 
Britain, though details were a little 
sketchy as this issue went to press. 


GETTY/ENTERTAINMENT ONE 


Natalie Portman portrays Jackie Kennedy in 
the aftermath of her husband’s assassination 
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HISTORY EXPLORER 
The Georgian navy 


Dr Roger Knight and Spencer Mizen visit 
HMS Victory in Portsmouth to trace the 
rise of the Royal Navy in the 18th century 


f the Royal Navy was Britain’s greatest 

weapon in its rise to becoming the 

world’s first truly global superpower, 

then Portsmouth was surely its most 

potent armoury. Nestled ona 

wonderful natural harbour that enjoys 
the protection of the Solent and the Isle of 
Wight, it has been the beating heart of the 
nation’s navy since King Henry VII made 
the city a royal dock over 500 years ago. 

Step off the train in the heart of Ports- 
mouth, head for the city’s Historic Dock- 
yard, and you'll be confronted by evidence 
of this proud maritime history wherever you 
look. There’s HMS Warrior which, when she 
was launched in 1860, was the largest, fastest 
and most powerful warship in the world. 
There are the remains of Henry VIII’s Mary 
Rose, which famously sank out in the Solent 
a few miles from the port she called home. 
And then, of course, there’s HMS Victory. 

Victory isn’t as imposing as the nearby 
Warrior, nor does she boast the state-of-the- 
art, fully interactive museum that encases 
the Mary Rose. But somehow that doesn’t 
matter, for she has a caché all of her own. 

When Victory was built in the 1750s 
and 60s, Britain was one of a number 
of nations harbouring ambitions 
of becoming the world’s 
dominant naval power. By 
the time she was retired half 
a century later, few could 
doubt that Britain — not France or 
Spain — was well on its way to 
achieving that goal. So Victory’s 


Horatio Nelson’s 
partnership with HMS 
Victory helped secure 

the most celebrated 
triumph in British 
naval history 


story is also the story of Britain’s emergence 
as an imperial heavyweight. And it is her 
role at Trafalgar, the battle that secured this 
pre-eminence, that makes her the most 
celebrated of all Royal Navy warships. 


Aworld war 
Victory was built during what is sometimes 
described as the world’s first truly global 
conflagration, the Seven Years’ War. This 
conflict pitched Britain against France and 
Spain in a battle for influence over vast 
swathes of the globe — including parts of 
India and North America. And, thanks toa 
series of naval victories — most famously the 
scattering of the French fleet off Quiberon 
Bay in 1759 — Britain emerged victorious. 
“The Seven Years’ War was the moment 
that Britain announced itself as a global 
power,” says Roger Knight, former deputy 
director of the National Maritime Museum. 
“Tt was also the moment when the Royal 
Navy’s superiority over its greatest rivals — 
the French and Spanish — became evident. 
“The Spanish were a fading power, while 
the jewel in the French crown was its 
continental army. Britain, meanwhile, 
was constantly living under the 
threat of invasion and 
regarded the Royal Navy 


The navy was develop- 
ing into a national 
obsession, and by the time 
of the Seven Years’ War, this was 
beginning to pay dividends.” 
That obsession manifested 
itself in a number of ways 
—not least in the way 
that the government 
marshalled financial 
resources to fund it. 


as the last line of defence. 
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HMS Victory's story 

is also the story of 

Britain's emergence 

as an imperial Superpower 
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Out & about / History Explorer 


A mess table on one of the Victory’s three gun decks. Many of the vessel’s 


850 crew would have eaten and slept alongside its 100 massive guns 


“Running a navy was an enormously 
expensive undertaking,” says Knight. 
“Luckily, by the late 18th century, the 
government had become very efficient at 
collecting taxes — much of which it spent on 
the navy. Also, the City of London had 
become one of the world’s pre-eminent 
financial centres, able to lend money to the 
government at times of war. And, let’s face it, 
it was in the city’s interests to do so, for it was 
navy warships that protected Britain’s ever 
expanding trade network.” 

By the end of the 18th century, Britain was 
producing more shipwrights to build more 
ships than any other nation on the planet. 
And when it found itself at war with France 
and Spain again — ina series of conflicts that 
culminated in a bid to scotch Napoleon 
Bonaparte’s imperial ambitions — that 
investment was to give it a critical advantage. 

It was during these conflicts that Victory 
experienced her first taste of battle —a 
skirmish with the French at the first battle of 
Ushant, just off the coast of north-west 
France in 1778. “This was a glancing, 
inconclusive clash,” says Knight, “in which 
the French and British fleets passed each 
other and exchanged fire.” 

The battle of Cape St Vincent — fought off 
the Portuguese coast in 1797 — was far more 
decisive. This saw a British fleet defeat a 


larger Spanish force, effectively knocking the 
Spanish out of the French Revolutionary 
War as a naval force. Victory, under Captain 
Robert Calder, performed well in the battle, 
as did a multi-talented commander going by 
the name of Horatio Nelson. 


Dark and claustrophobic 
A sunny spring day in dry dock is about as 
far removed from the fury of a sea battle as 
you can get. For all that, exploring the 
Victory’s three gun decks provides at least a 
hint of what life was like for the men aboard 
the vessel 200 years ago. Above all, it must 
have been incredibly cramped, the low 
ceiling, perilously steep steps and lack of 
light adding to the sense of claustrophobia as 
you descend into the bowels of the ship. 
“Almost 900 men lived cheek by jowl 
aboard the ship for what could be weeks on 
end,” says Knight. “Their job would have 
been to operate the 100 guns aboard the 
vessel, changing watch every four hours — 
often eating and (on the lower decks) 
sleeping in hammocks alongside their guns.” 
With the heaviest guns weighing more 
than three tonnes — and the task of raising 
the anchor a herculean one requiring the 
heft of dozens of sailors — this was a job for 
fit, resilient men. But it was also one that 
many aspired to. “Life aboard the Victory 


would have had a lot of advantages,” says 
Knight. “For a start, you got regular pay. You 
also got regular food [one hot meal a day of 
either boiled beef with suet pudding, or 
boiled pork with peas]. In an age of crippling 
food shortages, that was not to be sniffed at.” 

Ifa berth aboard a warship proved a draw 
for those at the bottom of the Royal Navy’s 
food chain, it was even more so for the 
officer class. One of the primary reasons that 
British warships outperformed their Spanish 
and French counterparts was that the Royal 
Navy was far better at attracting talented 
leaders to its ranks. And it did so by fostering 
a fierce competition for places, intensified by 
the lure of prize money. 

“There were always far more officers than 
positions aboard warships,” says Knight. 
“Tve read numerous letters penned by 
officers bemoaning their lack of employ- 
ment. This competition — combined witha 
meritocratic selection system that, for the 
most part, didn’t favour the privileged — 
ensured that the cream rose to the top.” 

This can be seen in the emergence of a 
number of gifted admirals in the late 18th 
century — among them Lord Keith (“a 
brilliant planner charged with preventing a 
French invasion across the Channel”) and 
James Saumarez, who took the fight to 
Napoleon in the Baltic. Both men, says 
Knight, were critical to Britain’s victory over 
France. But neither, he adds, were in the 
same class as the man who would stand over 
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the era like a colossus: Horatio Nelson. 

“Nelson was a brilliant commander for all 
kinds of reasons,” says Knight. “He was 
loved by his men, he was a quick thinker 
and, above all, a natural-born risk-taker.” 

By the turn of the 19th century, Nelson’s 
reputation as the most talented commander 
in the Royal Navy was well-established — pri- 
marily courtesy of his victory over the 
French at the battle of the Nile in 1798. But it 
would be aboard the Victory in 1805’s battle 
of Trafalgar (nearly three years after taking 
command of the ship) that he would earn his 
status as an icon of British history. 

“All of Nelson’s qualities came to the fore 
at Trafalgar,” says Knight. “He got wind that 
a massive French fleet under French admiral 
Villeneuve had slipped out of Cadiz. He also 
knew that the fleet was plagued with sickness 
and low morale. So, instead of biding his 
time and forming his fleet into an orderly 
line, he went straight on the attack and 
caught the enemy completely off guard.” 


Heart of theaction 

What followed was the most famous naval 
engagement in British history —a ferocious 
four-hour melee that pitted Nelson’s 27 ships 
against 33 Spanish and French vessels. 
Victory was at the heart of the action — its 
gunners firing 3,200 shots, most of them in 
the first 40 minutes. “The noise, the smoke, 
the cries of pain must have been indescrib- 
able,” says Knight. “At one point, the Victory 
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VISIT 


HMS Victory 


Portsmouth Historic Dockyard, PO1 3LJ 
@ hms-victory.com 


was locked in a duel with the French ship 
Redoutable. The French crew were about to 
board the Victory when they were wiped out 
by a single discharge from a 68lb carronade 
[cannon]. It must have been truly hellish.” 

Two centuries later, visitors to the Victory 
can follow in Nelson’s footsteps before and 
during the battle. There’s the elegant and 
spacious Great Cabin where he revealed his 
battle plans to his captains, and the quarter 
deck where, while directing operations, he 
was shot by a French seaman in the rigging 
of La Redoutable (a plaque commemorates 
the spot where he was stood when the bullet 
struck). Finally, there’s the orlop deck down 
below, where surgeons battled to save his life. 
Their efforts were in vain; Nelson died three 
hours later, just as it became clear that his 
fleet had won a stunning victory. 

“Before Trafalgar, a French invasion cast a 
long shadow over Britain. After the battle, it 
was completely off the menu,” says Knight. 
“That’s how big a victory it was — and that’s 
why it would have been celebrated not just 
here in Portsmouth but across Britain.” 

These celebrations were tempered by news 
of the death of the country’s greatest 
admiral. “Nelson’s funeral at St Paul’s 
Cathedral was a major cultural event,” says 
Knight. “As for Victory, she would have to 
wait a bit longer to be celebrated.” After 
being retired in 1812, she carried out various 
reserve jobs for the navy in Portsmouth, 
before being brought into dry dock in 1922. 
And there she sits regally today, a perma- 
nent reminder of an era when Britain ruled 
the waves. 

Dr Roger Knight is a former 
deputy director of the National 
Maritime Museum. 

Words: Spencer Mizen 
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1 The Historic Dockyard 
CHATHAM, KENT 
Where Victory was constructed 


Victory was built at Chatham, and 
returned here in the 1790s for a major 
refit (after narrowly avoiding being sent 
into semi-retirement as a hospital ship). 
The dockyard is now home to three 
historical vessels: HMS Cavalier, HMS 
Gannet and HM Submarine Ocelot. 
thedockyard.co.uk 


2 HMS Trincomalee 
HARTLEPOOL 
Where a historic warship resides 


The oldest warship afloat anywhere in 
the world is now the centrepiece of the 
Historic Dockyard Museum in Hartle- 
pool. She was built in Bombay just after 
the Napoleonic Wars and went on to 
quell riots in Haiti, stop a threatened 
invasion of Cuba, and serve on an 
anti-slavery patrol. 
hms-trincomalee.co.uk 


3 Buckler’s Hard museum 
NEW FOREST, HAMPSHIRE 
Where a private shipyard prospered 


Much of the Georgian navy was built 

not in naval dockyards but in private 
shipyards such as Buckler’s Hard just up 
the road from Portsmouth. Dozens of 
navy warships were crafted here in the 
18th century under the tutelage of 
master shipbuilder Henry Adams. 
bucklershard.co.uk 


4 HM Frigate Unicorn 
DUNDEE, SCOTLAND 
Where iron makes an appearance 


For a 200-year-old vessel, the Unicorn is 
in remarkably good shape — probably 
because she is housed in her very own 
museum. Eagle-eyed visitors will notice 
that the vessel boasts relatively large 
amounts of iron - evidence that the age 
of timber vessels were numbered. 
frigateunicorn.org 


5 Somerset House 
LONDON 
Where the navy was supplied 


Supplying food and munitions to 
warships around the globe was a feat of 
mind-boggling complexity, and it was at 
the navy’s London offices that the 
operation was masterminded. The 
navy’s victualling board’s crest is still 

on display in this grand building. 
somersethouse.org.uk 
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Winchester 
Friday 6 October — Sunday 8 October 2017 


York 


Friday 24 November - Sunday 26 November 2017 


Come and join us in the historic cities of Winchester and York for 
our fifth annual History Weekends. Once again we've assembled a 
line-up of some of the country’s leading historians, who will be 
speaking on a vast array of topics — from ancient Egypt to the 
Second World War and beyond 


This BBC History Magazine event is held under licence from 
BBC Worldwide, who fund new BBC programmes. 
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www.historicaltrips.com 
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How to book 
your tickets 


To buy tickets and for 
ticket prices, call 
0871620 4021 or go to 
historyweekend.com 
where you'll find the full 
programme, speaker 
details and a list 

of ticket prices 
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BBC History Magazine, you can 
Anita Anand @ Thomas Asbridge @@ Shrabani Basu @ Patrick Bishop @ Tracy Borman @ Helen Castor @ @ and our events team will supply you 
oa 15 minutes after subscribing and 


take advantage of a reduced rate 
fy for all tickets. You will need your 
subscriber number when purchasing 
F . (you can find this on the address 
label of your magazine). If you have a 
digital subscription, please forward 
your subscription order confirmation 
; ; to events.team@immediate.co.uk 
with a code for reduced rate tickets. 
ae s ] can then buy tickets at the 


Christopher de Hamel ® Carey Fleiner @ George Goodwin@® Annie Gray @ Hannah Greig @ subscriber price, saving 63 per 
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the post two weeks before the 
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note that all venues at Winchester 
and York are within five minutes’ 
walk of each other). 
> : Ss Terms and Conditions: We are using a 
third-party company, See Tickets (a company 
s d registered as The Way Ahead Group Ltd in 
LS Z - England and Wales with company number 
? ' 3554468 and whose registered office is at 
Pe im \S d a» Norfolk House, 47 Upper Parliament Street, 


Nottingham, NG1 2AB), to process and take 
your orders for the festival. 


We reserve the right to replace the speakers 
with alternatives of equal stature in the unlikely 
event that any of them are unable to attend. 
Please let us know when booking of any 
special access requirements. Tickets are 
non-refundable and places are limited. 


If you have any non-ticket related queries 
about the event, please email 
events. team@immediate.co.uk 


* Calls to this number cost 10p per minute plus 
network extras. Lines are open 24 hours a day. 
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GET A FEEL FOR A PLACE BY DISCOVERING ITS HISTORY BY FOOT OR BIKE. COMPASS HOLIDAYS’ 
ACTIVITY TOURS COMBINE THE BEST OF A LOCATION WITH FANTASTIC LOCAL HERITAGE 


ometimes a destination's 

best historic attraction is a 

famous castle, and 

sometimes it’s tucked away 
in a little-known museum. With an 
organised self-guided tour with 
Compass Holidays you'll be able to 
enjoy all the fascinating history the 
region you're visiting has to offer, 
along with the finest landscapes, the 
greatest local delicacies and the 
friendliest places to stay. 

A specialist in pre-planned and 
hassle-free short breaks and walking 
and cycling holidays, Compass 
Holidays offers you a unique way to 
explore the UK and Europe. The 
focusofeachtourisself-ledexploration 
— much of it off the beaten track — and 
there's plenty oftimetostopandenjoy 
arange of local museums and historic 
attractions along the way. 

Plus you'll be sign-posted to the 
same magnificent views enjoyed by 
literary greats such as Jane Austen, 
William Shakespeare, Beatrix Potter 
and William Wordsworth, along with 


other local recommendations. 

All of the holidays have been 
personally walked or cycled by a 
member of the team, and each tour 
comes with a fully comprehensive 
tour pack. The packs include an 
old-fashioned Ordnance Survey map 
as well as a GPS mobile app to help 
you navigate, so there's no getting 
lost — unless you want to! 

Sound good? All you have to do 
is simply choose your activity, 
destination, dates and numbers. 
You can leave the rest (including 
accommodation and luggage 
transfers) to Compass Holidays. 
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Visit compass-holidays.com/ 
timesgoneby or cal! 01242 
250642 to enquire or book 
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@ 0300 123 6789 
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n 1688, James II and VII was deposed by his daughter 
Mary and her husband William of Orange in 

what became known as the Glorious Revolution. 
A movement to reinstate James and his heirs to the 
throne sprang up the same year, known as the Jacobites 
—from Jacobus, the Latin for James. Five Jacobite 
challenges to the throne were made between 1688 and 1746. 

This month, the National Museum of Scotland is 
launching an exhibition — the largest of its kind in Scotland 
for 70 years — that challenges the misconceptions 
surrounding this period of history. More than 300 items 
will be on display, from paintings, costumes, documents 
and weapons, to books and objects owned by the exiled 
Jacobite kings. The baptismal certificate of James II’s 
grandson Charles Edward Stuart, known as Bonnie Prince 
Charlie, will also be on show, together with battle plans and 
other objects relating to his brief— and unsuccessful — 
campaign of 1745—46, the last of the Jacobite challenges. 

The National Museum of Scotland, National Trust for 
Scotland, Historic Scotland Palace of Holyroodhouse and 
others have also joined forces to create a trail of Scotland’s 
most famous Jacobite sites, from victory at Killiecrankie in 
1689, to bloody, final defeat at the battle of Culloden in 1746. 
Find out more at jacobitetrail.co.uk 
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contents (above left) and 
exterior of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s silver travelling 


canteen, comprising cutlery 


and two wine beakers 
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EXHIBITION EXHIBITION / FREE ENTRY 
Hokusai: Beyond Object Lessons 
the Great Wave Manchester Museum 


British Museum, London 
Until 13 August 

® 020 7323 8181 

@ britishmuseum.org/hokusai 


Enjoy a selection of works by 
Katsushika Hokusai, widely 
regarded as one of Japan’s 
most famous and influential 
artists. The pieces on show 
date from the last 30 years of 
Hokusai’s life, including his 
most famous piece, 
Under the Wave off 
Kanagawa, created 
in 1830-2. 


Shoki Painted in Red, 
ink and red pigment 
on silk, 1846 


BBC History Magazine 


Until 20 August 
@ 0161 275 2648 
@ museum.manchester.ac.uk 


A unique collection of 
19th-century life science 
teaching objects forms the 
basis of this exhibition. Part 
of the private collection of art 
collector George Loudon, the 
items on display include an 
Edwardian pop-up human 
anatomy book, an exploded 
cod skull and detailed models 
of soft-bodied animals used 
by Victorian scientists at a 
time when underwater 
photography was 
unavailable. 


EXHIBITION EXHIBITION 
Russian Revolution: Raphael: | 
Hope, Tragedy,Myths TheDrawings 


British Library, London 
Until 29 August 

@ 01987 546546 

@ bl.uk 


Commemorating the 100th 


anniversary of the Russian 
Revolution, the British Library 
has launched an exhibition 
that examines many aspects 
of the events of 1917. Among 
the items on display are a first 
edition of The Communist 
Manifesto, anti-Bolshevik 
propaganda, and Lenin’s 
handwritten application for 

a reader pass to the British 
Library — on show for the 

first time. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 
1 June-3 September 

@ 01865 278000 

@ ashmolean.org 


More than 100 works by Italian 
artist Raphael — including 

50 from the Ashmolean’s own 
collection — will go on show in 
Oxford this month. The 
exhibition charts Raphael’s 
career from its beginnings in 
Umbria, through his time in 
Florence, to the peak of his 
success in Rome, when he 
was working on the Vatican 
frescoes. 
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MY FAVOURITE PLACE 


Philadelphia USA 


hiladelphia prides 
itself on being the 
United States’ 
number one historic 
visitor destination. It 
does so with every justification, 
because this is where the new 
nation began. It is where the 
Declaration of Independence 
was made and the war for it was 
fought (with Philadelphia itself 
being lost and won on several 
occasions). Philadelphia was also 
the new country’s capital before 
Washington took over in 1800. 
It is a place of great history and 
it knows how to celebrate it, 
without having to try too hard. 


by George Goodwin 


For the latest in our historical holiday series, 
George introduces the delights of a US city 
steeped in history - Philadelphia 


Philadelphia has charming 
18th-century areas near the 
Independence National Histori- 
cal Park (INHP), set ona grid 
system planned by William Penn, 
the Quaker who founded the 
city in 1682 and gave it the 
ancient Greek name of ‘broth- 
erly love’. 

For around a century, this was 
a British city and a thriving 
mercantile centre that was to 
outstrip Boston and become the 
largest in the American colonies. 
So for me, a Briton interested in 
18th-century British life with a 
twist, Philadelphia is a treasure 
trove, with a whole street of 
merchants’ houses such as 
Elfreth’s Alley or 
individual gems such as 
the glorious Physick 
House and its near 
neighbour the Powel 
House. Samuel Powel 
was the last British and 
first independent 
American mayor of 
Philadelphia and here, 

with his formidable 
wife, Elizabeth, he 
entertained their 


The six-metre statue 
of Benjamin Franklin 
in the rotunda of 
Philadelphia’s 
Franklin Institute 
Science Museum 


friends and neighbours George 
and Martha Washington, 
together with other great 
luminaries of the American 
Revolution such as Lafayette, 
John Adams and, of course, 
Benjamin Franklin. 

This is very much Benjamin 
Franklin’s city. He may have 
spent the first 17 of his 84 years 
in Boston, and the best part of 
two decades in London and one 
in France, but it was in Philadel- 
phia where he achieved his 
initial fame and fortune and 
where he returned to spend the 
last five years of his life. 

Franklin founded some of 
America’s great institutions, 
including the American 
Philosophical Society, the 
Library Company and the Ivy 
League University of Pennsylva- 
nia, and each one has its own 
museum in the city. One can 
visit his grave and I know 
readers can be trusted not to 
follow the strange practice of 
throwing coins onto it. After all, 
as the quote commonly 
attributed to Franklin goes: 

“A penny saved is a penny got.” 
None of Franklin’s Philadel- 
phia houses has survived; in fact 

his only surviving home is 
London’s Benjamin Franklin 
House, itself a museum and 
education centre. But Franklin 
Court, where his last house 
stood, has its own Benjamin 
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Franklin Museum which 


explores Franklin’s life and 
character through personal 
possessions, animations and 
hands-on interactive displays. 
It is not far away from the brand 
new multi-million dollar 
Museum of the American 
Revolution, which mixes 
original artefacts with modern 
hi-tech displays that put you on 
the front line of battle. 

Another short walk brings you 
to INHP, which includes 
Independence Hall (where the 
declaration and the US constitu- 
tion were signed) and the 
Liberty Bell Center. As to the 
latter, it is possible that there 
could be a discouragingly long 
queue, as Americans do give the 
bell an iconic status. 

To complete the revolution- 
ary-era experience, you could 
visit the City Tavern, the 
founding fathers’ own haunt. 


BBC History Magazine 
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If you fancy something a little 
later, then there is the Reading 
Terminal Market, purpose built 
in the late 19th century, where 
you will be able to order the 
famous Philly Cheesesteak — if 
you must! — and a vast choice of 
other foods, though personally 
I think their roast beef on rye is 
pretty hard to beat. 

This is a good stop-off 
between the 18th-century city 
and the long Parisian-style 
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Have you visited Philadelphia? 
Do you have a top tip for 
readers? Contact us via 
Twitter or Facebook 


W iwitter.com/historyextra 
Ej facebook.com/historyextra 


boulevard named Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, which has the 
Franklin Institute Science 
Museum near one end and the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art at 
the other. The latter is the 
greatest of the city’s many art 
collections. It is like London’s 
National Gallery and V&A 
rolled into one, with an enviable 
collection of European and 
American paintings and many 
rooms (often created mise en 
scéne) of near and far-eastern art 
and artefacts. Two collections 
that stunned me were the 
15th-century arms and armour 
and the 18th-century English 
and Scottish portraits. 
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One of the charm 
cobblestone alleys 4 
in Philadelphia’s Old 

== City, where America’s: 
oldest residential sa 

streets are founds 


Look out too for people still 
trying to imitate Sylvester 
Stallone’s ‘Rocky’ by running up 
the museum’s front steps (where 
the iconic scene from the film 
was shot). 

One final thing: Philadelphia 
is roughly half-way between 
New York and Washington. It is 
easily combined with the other 
two and is, in itself, a great 
gateway to America. 

George Goodwin is the author of 
Benjamin Franklin in London: The 
British Life of America’s Founding 
Father. You can hear him at BBC 
History Magazine’s History Weekend 
in York this November. Find out 
more on page 82. 


Read more of George’s experiences 
at hi: lia 


Nextmonth: Sasha Mullally 
explores Vietnam 


America — is worth a look. 


ADVICEFOR 
TRAVELLERS 


Spring 
is variable, but when it gets 
really hot in the summer 
months the heat bounces 
around the red brickwork in 
the Old City — though there is 
summer relief in some really 


If arriving in the daytime, 
there is a good rail 
connection from Philadelphia 
International Airport to 
Center City. There you can 
choose between walking, 
public transport and cabs. 


seeeee seeeee 


George Boudreau’s Indepen- 
dence: A Guide to Historic 
Philadelphia is exactly that. To 
bring 18th-century Philadel- 
phia to life, | also recommend 
Zara Anishanslin’s Portrait of a 
Woman in Silk. Both authors 


live in Philadelphia. 


To find a gift that’s artistically 
interesting and handcrafted, 
the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts — the oldest 
art museum and art school in 


USS Olympia, a protected 
cruiser from the pre-Dread- 
nought age, is not to be 
missed @Basement_Games 


The Mitter Museum [of the 
College of Physicians] is 
outstanding, but requires 
a strong stomach 
@petermstokes 
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ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


Discover ancient ruins, enjoy a special event or spend the day exploring the history of the Romans. 
With so much history to choose from, it’s a great time to get out there and delve into your heritage this summer. 


Verulamium was the third largest city in Roman Britain and remains of the 
walls are still visible in Verulamium Park. Visitors to the museum can learn 
about everyday life in Roman Britain and see excavated material from the 
city, including some of the best examples of Roman mosaics and wall plasters 
in the country. 


museum@stalbans.gov.uk Tel: 01727 751810 


Fishbourne Roman Palace is a remarkable archaeological site, with a 
fascinating story. Visitors can experience an unrivalled opportunity to explore 
this first century home and marvel at the largest collection of early mosaic 
floors in Britain. Make the most of your visit by joining one of the popular 
guided tours and then enjoy a stroll around the reconstructed Roman gardens. 
The site is open daily from Ist Feb - 15th Dec with special events, talks and tours. 


www.sussexpast.co.uk/fishbourne Tel: 01243 785859 


Binchester (Vinovia) was the largest Roman fort in Co. Durham and the displayed 
remains include two of the best preserved bath-buildings in Britain. It is located 
about one mile north of Bishop Auckland. There is a large car-park also suitable for 
coaches (large vehicles to approach from Bishop Auckland market-place). 

The facilities include a dedicated Education Room for use by school groups. 

Open Easter Saturday until 30th Sept 11.00am-4.30pm, Jul & Aug 10.00am-4.30pm. 


www.durham.gov.uk/binchester Tel: 01388 663089 


Located at the heart of Cirencester, the “Capital of the Cotswolds’, Corinium 
Museum’ principal collection consists of the highly significant finds from the 
Roman town of Corinium. However, the museum today is much more than 
that, taking the visitor on a journey through time, charting the development of 
the Cotswolds from its prehistoric landscape to the modern day. An inspiring 
and interactive experience. Special exhibitions and events throughout the year. 


Tel: 01285 655611 


www.coriniummuseum.org 


ADVERTISEMENT FEATURE 


HALF TERM HERITAGE 


With half term round the corner, now is the best time to 
plan an adventure with all the historians in your life. 


1. The 1620s House and Garden 


A beautiful medieval house, with a family friendly, 
fully-furnished 17th century interior and well stocked 
gardens. Learn about the garden plants, handle the 
objects in the house and enjoy light refreshments in the 
Barn Tea Room. Open Thursday — Sunday, April to the 
end of September. There is an admission charge to the 
site, which allows repeat visits for 12 months. 


01455 290429 // doningtonleheath.org.uk 


4. Rye Heritage Centre 


Rye Heritage Centre houses the Rye Town Model 
‘Story of Rye’ Show, a vintage 1:100 scale model of 
Victorian Rye that uses dramatic sound and light 
effects to bring to life 700 years of Rye’s rich history. 
We also host The Old Pier Penny Arcade, with over 
30 working pre-decimal amusement machines of all 
types available to play. 


01797 226696 // ryeheritage.co.uk 


2.Bentley Priory Museum 


Bentley Priory Museum tells the fascinating story of the 
beautiful Grade II* listed Georgian house, focusing on 
its role as Fighter Command Headquarters during the 
Battle of Britain. Explore interactive exhibits, historical 
costumes and a life-size replica Spitfire cockpit! Fully 
accessible with café, picnic area and beautiful garden. 
Family friendly activities available with admission. 


020 8950 5526 / bentleypriorymuseum.org.uk 


5. Gilbert White’s House 


Celebrate the legacy of 18th Century naturalist and 
ecologist Gilbert White. Learn more about the man 
who redefined how we look at the natural world and 
inspired Darwin. On the 27th May at our Nature 
Festival, we will be joined by nature and wildlife 
organisations to learn more about the world around 
us and continue White's work into the 21st century. 


01420 511275 / gilbertwhiteshouse.org.uk 
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3. Coldharbour Mill 


Coldharbour Mill is a Victorian textile mill of national 
importance having been in continuous production 
since 1797. Largely untouched since Victorian times, it 
is recognised as one of the best preserved textile mills 
in the country. Located in the heart of Devon, today 

it is renowned for its luxury knitting yarn and textiles 
traditionally produced on the heritage machinery. 


01884 840960 / coldharbourmill.org.uk 


6. Eden Camp North Yorkshire 


Within the grounds of an original POW camp, a visit to 
Eden Camp brings history to life and takes visitors back 

in time to experience the sights, sounds and smells of life 
on both the Home Front and Front Line during World War 
Two. The museum also features exhibitions relating to the 
Great War and other conflicts and peace keeping roles 
undertaken by HM Forces from 1945 to the present day. 


01653 697777 // edencamp.co.uk 


Advertisement Feature 


Situated 8 km from Cork City, this historic 
castle is most famous for its stone, which 
has the traditional power of conferring 
eloquence on all who kiss it. 


info@blarneycastle.ie | 00 353 21 438 5252 


Step back into the early industrial revolution 
at Quarry Bank. Situated just a few miles 
south of Manchester, Quarry Bank is home 
to a complete industrial community of mill 
owners, workers and child apprentices. 


nationaltrust.org.uk/quarry-bank 


Discover Valentines Mansion & Gardens — 

a grade II* listed country house with enchanting 
historic gardens dating back to 1696, with 
period furnished rooms, gorgeous outdoors and 
a charming Gardener's Cottage Café. Free Entry. 


valentinesmansion.com | 020 8708 8100 


Visit our exhibition at Freemasons’ Hall, 
London to discover three centuries of 
English freemasonry and explore how 
modern freemasonry fits into today’s world. 


libmus@freemasonry.london.museum 


A beautifully conserved Tudor manor 
house built in 1535 for the Royal Progress 
of Henry VIII and Anne Boleyn. During 
our summer season we offer guided tours 
and Special Events. 


actoncourt.com | 01454 228 224 


Your guide will enable you to see the marvels 
of coal, the arduous working conditions and 
geology in their natural environment. It’s the 
closest experience anyone can get to 
Freemining without having to dig coal! 


hopewellcolliery.com | 01594 810706 


TITEL GREER 


One of the UK’s few integrated arts and 
heritage centres. Visit us to explore our local 
history museum, watch a performance, view 
our exhibitions and relax in our café. 


thespring.co.uk | 023 9247 2700 


Explore colour and cosmos in an exhibition of 
the most stunning paintings by G F Watts. 

See Watts’ finest works and discover why he 
became known as England’s Michelangelo. 


wattsgallery.org.uk | Guildford, Surrey 


Learn about the history of paper, make your 
own sheet, see a working 1902 paper 
machine and much more at the world’s oldest 
mechanised paper mill. 


thepapertrail.org.uk | 01442 234600 
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Grade 1 Star Listed Chillingham Castle, 
with its fine rooms, gardens, lakes, fountains 
and tea room is a 12th century stronghold 
famed for action and battles. 


chillingham-castle.com | 01668 215 359 


The UK’s oldest aviation museum, and 
dedicated to the preservation and restoration 
of the de Havilland Heritage. We are a 
“working” museum staffed by volunteers - 
always willing to answer your questions. 


dehavillandmuseum.co.uk | 01727 826400 


A rare opportunity to see three Island 
locomotives in operation, including the 
newest addition to the fleet - 41298. This 
year’s event in Minehead is loosely themed 
on the ‘Merstone to Ventnor West Branch’ 


iwsteamrailway.co.uk 


for more online visit www.historyextra.com/directory THE DIRECTORY HIN 


VISITS 


Battles & Dynasties runs 
across two venues in 
historic Lincoln. 


ae ; > i 
D \ | h; S | ) \ \ ay A Visitors will have a once-in-a-lifetime 
' . on 


‘ E s , chance to see the Domesday Book 
BOC ) K | 5 ( a) M | \ G "Ay > at Lincoln Castle, beside Lincoln 
Cathedral's 1215 Magna Carta 
and 1217 Charter of the Forest. 


LINCOLN ef 4 ' Commemorating the 800" 


Anniversary of the Battle of Lincoln 
in May 2017, the Battles & Dynasties 
exhibition at The Collection 


Wy AT T 4 LD S 7 museum covers a vast array of 
48 . artefacts, paintings and documents 
Wf ‘ charting the conflicts for the crown 
WHILE 4, ' from 1066 to the present day. 
An Mf of conflict for the crown defined 
by significant artefacts and paintings 


27™ MAY - 38° SEPT 2017 


WATNESS AN UNMISSABLE MOMENT IN HISTOR 


Tickets for both exhibitions 
are available to buy now. 
www.lincolncastle.com 
BOOK ONLINE AND SAVE 10% 
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DURHAM 
CATHEDRAI 


OPEN TREASURE 


Magna Carta and the Forest Charters 
Monday 19 June — Saturday 9 September 


Celebrate the 800th anniversary of the Forest Charter and see Durham Cathedral's 


Magna Cartas displayed alongside their associated Forest Charters for the first time. 


Visit www.durhamcathedral.co.uk/open-treasure to plan your visit 


HG DAC beachcroft. 
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CHALKE VALLEY 
HISTORY FESTIVAL 
26 JUNE — 2 JULY 
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BROAD CHALKE, SALISBURY 
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MISCELLA 


QUIZ 


BY JULIAN HUMPHRYS 


Try your hand at this Teeeelt 


month's history quiz > ONLINE 
QUIZZES 


? historyextra.com ¢ 


1. Juliana Popjoywasthe » /quiz 
mistress of Richard Beau ; 
Nash, Bath’s 18th-century 
master of ceremonies. 
Where did she live after 
parting from Nash? 
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2. What links the 
writer JD Sallinger 
(left), film director 
John Ford and actor 
Richard Todd? 


7 ' 3.What was wicked 
; -_* about the 1631 


‘Wicked Bible’? 
4. How dida grey horse called Billie 
help save the day on 28 April 1923? 
5. Where would you find Leanach 


Cottage and the Culwhiniac 
Enclosure? 


6. Which sport is associated with this 
bridge in Ashdown Forest, Sussex? 


QUIZ ANSWERS 

1. In a hollow tree near Warminster. 

2. They all landed in Normandy on D-Day. 

3. Due to a printing error it omitted the ‘not’ in the 
Seventh Commandment, thus telling the reader “thou 
shalt commit adultery”. 

4. By helping to clear the crowd from the pitch so 
that the first FA Cup final to be held at Wembley 
could start. 

5. On the battlefield of Culloden. 

6. Poohsticks, which was first mentioned in 1928 
in The House at Pooh Comer by AA Milne, who 
lived nearby. 


GOT A QUESTION? 


Write to BBC History Magazine, 


Tower House, Fairfax Street, Bristol BS1 3BN. 
Email: historymagazine@historyextra.com 
or submit via our website: historyextra.com 


BBC History Magazine 


ILLUSTRATION BY GLEN MCBETH 


Q Why areso many Roman statues 
headless? Is it mainly accidental or is 
there another reason for this trend? 


Paul Tutill, York 


The hazards faced by any ancient 

Roman monument were legion 
and the statue of an emperor or 
prominent Roman citizen could be 
vandalised by an angry mob for any 
number of reasons. 

A statue’s head could even be 
removed and replaced with another. 
Many Roman statues were made with 
detachable heads; if the person it 
represented became unpopular or even 
just forgotten, or if some new magnate 
took a fancy to your statue’s body, 
it was more likely to be re-headed 
than destroyed. 

Statues were expensive, so it made 
sense to have interchangeable heads. 
It’s safe to assume sculptors had some 
of their workforce chipping out generic 
bodies in togas or military gear while 
the skilled craftsmen were making the 
individual heads. 

Some emperors and members of the 
Roman elite were even subject to a 
process later dubbed damnatio 


memoriae, whereby they were 
considered so unworthy that they were 
meant to be literally erased from 
history. Their names were expunged 
from the records, coins bearing their 
names were changed, and their statues 
reworked. The soldier Lucius Aelius 
Sejanus, who tried to overthrow 
Tiberius, was one example. 

Other statues were changed to reflect 
different political realities. Julius 
Caesar, we're told, had the head ona 
statue of Alexander the Great replaced 
with his own. From an artistic 
viewpoint this was an incredibly crass 
act of hubristic vandalism, but it 
reflected a political reality. 

Even if a complete statue can survive 
all this, there were still riots and 
invaders for centuries to come. All 
things considered, it’s probably better 
to ask why so many Roman statues 
have survived with their heads intact! 


Eugene Byrne, author and journalist 
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Mock crab 


With kitchen staples such 
as meat, eggs and dairy 
in short supply during the 
Second World War, British 
men and women had to 
use their imaginations to 
cook up tasty family meals 
on meagre rations. ‘Mock’ 
dishes were a creative way 
of livening up an otherwise 
grim dinner table. ‘Goose’ 
could be made from lentils 
and breadcrumbs, while 
carrots could replace 
sugar in an apricot tart. 
Despite not tasting 
remotely fishy, mock crab 
was a popular meal of the 
day and there are lots of 
different versions of the 
dish. Like others in the 
1940s might have done, 
| added a tomato to this 
recipe to make it look a 
little more ‘crabby’. 


INGREDIENTS 

¥Y20z margarine 

2 tbsp reconstituted dried 
egg powder (or 2 eggs) 
2 tbsp water 

1o0z grated cheese 

1 dstspn salad dressing 
1 tomato, peeled and 
chopped 

A few drops of vinegar 
Salt and pepper to taste 


No crustaceans 
were harmed in 
the making of 

this dish 


SAMANTHA'S 
RECIPE CORNER 


Every issue, picture editor 
Samantha Nott brings you a 
recipe from the past. This month 
it's a vegetarian favourite from 
the home front 


1940s salad dressing: 
4 tbsp salad oil (I used 
olive oil) 

2 tbsp vinegar 

Pinch of dried mustard 
Pinch of sugar 

Pinch of dried herbs 
Crushed garlic clove 
(optional) 


METHOD 

To make salad dressing: 
Mix all ingredients together 
and put to one side 


To make mock crab: 
Melt the margarine in a 
saucepan on a low heat. 
Add the reconstituted 
eggs (or beaten eggs). 
Scramble until half set. 
Still with the pan on the 
heat, add cheese, the 
tomato, salad dressing, 
vinegar and seasoning. 
Scramble until set. 
Serve as a sandwich 
filling, on hot toast or over 
mashed potatoes. 


VERDICT 
“A quick and tasty meal” 


Difficulty: 1/10 

Time: 20 minutes 
Based ona recipe from 
the1940sexperiment.com 


Charles I loses his head in this image from 1754. Executioners usually 
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covered their faces to avoid recognition and retribution 


Q Do we know the identity of 
Charles I’s executioner? 


Graham Wride, via Facebook 


Upon his restoration, 

Charles II began a 
manhunt for those responsible 
for his father’s death, eventually 
turning up aman called 
William Hulet on evidence that 
he had been unexpectedly 
promoted and that his voice 
had been recognised bya 
spectator — albeit one standing 
ahalf mile from the scaffold. 

Hulet claimed he had 
been in army detention on 
the fatal day and produced 
witnesses who swore Richard 
Brandon, common hangman 
of London, had confessed 
to the act before his death. 
Brandon’s friends, however, 
stated that he had been 
replaced at the last minute 
by a roundhead fanatic. 

The French ambassador was 
convinced Oliver Cromwell 
had wielded the axe himself, 
while others placed the blame 
on Cromwell’s chaplain Hugh 
Peter. Both are unlikely 
candidates; not only did they 
have alibis, but it is unlikely 
either would have lowered his 
dignity by taking on the role of 


executioner. Moreover, it was 
in the interests of the regicide 
to make the king’s execution 
seem as normal and efficient 
as possible: normal, by using 
a regular London executioner, 
and efficient, by ensuring a 
clean blow was struck. 

A 19th-century study of 
Charles I’s embalmed body 
revealed the cut that severed 
his neck to be almost surgical 
in its precision, a skill that 
would seem to point to a 
professional. Brandon’s alleged 
confession, too, seems to 
represent the likely moral 
discomfort attendant upon 
regicide. But to say the case 
against him is proven beyond 
reasonable doubt is a step too 
far, and we are unlikely to ever 
know with any real certainty. 

Despite his strong defence, 
Hulet was found guilty, but he 
stirred up enough doubt in 
people’s minds to ensure he 
was later reprieved. 


Diane Purkiss is professor 
of English literature at Keble 
College, Oxford 
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Across 


1 The treaty that created the 
European Union (EEC as it was 
then) was signed here (4) 

3 Sir Martin, the maritime 
explorer who played a major role 
in the defeat of the Spanish 
Armada (9) 

8 Middle Eastern intelligence 
agency established in the 
mid-20th century (6) 

10 Benedictine monk, 
11th-century archbishop of 
Canterbury, credited with 
discovering the ‘ontological 
argument’ for God’s existence 
(2,6) 

11 See 4 down 

12 The city of Philadelphia was 
planned and given its name by 

the Quaker, William ___(4) 

13 Town of southern France, 

freed from Anglo-Spanish 
occupation in 1793 by forces 

that included a young Napoleon 
Bonaparte (6) 

14 Traditionally, a small, 
single-masted craft built for 
speed, ‘unrated’ in the navy (6) 

16 Family name of US pioneers of 
flight credited with building the 
world’s first successful airplane (6) 
17 Costly, usually non-functional 
building, in fashion in England in the 
18th and 19th centuries (5) 

19 First name of the man who made 
the first journey into space (4) 

20 The flamboyant national hero who 
sought anonymity as ‘aircraftman 
Ross’ in 1922 (1,1,8) 

21 Caryl ___, imprisoned in 1948 
until his execution in 1960, who 
wrote of his time on ‘death 

row’ (8) 

23 Part of Yugoslavia from 1929 

to 2003, it became an independent 
state in 2006 (6) 

24 The first Egyptian pharaoh to bear 
this name is said to have founded the 
tomb workers’ village at Deir 
el-Medina (9) 

25 Traditional US term applied 

to campaigning politicians: 

“onthe __” (5) 
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1 British financier and empire builder 
who was prime minister of Cape 
Colony in the late 19th century (6) 

2 Town which, during the Greek War 
of Independence, suffered a 


BBC History Magazine 


did Nelson Mandela 
(right) co-found the ANC 
Party? (see 20 down) 


year-long siege from April 1825 (11) 
4 down/11 across Major historic 
event which had two phases, in 
February and October of the same 
year, and which resulted in the 
shifting of the country’s capital (7,10) 
5 Wernher von ____, German scientist 
who played a key role in America’s 
space programme (5) 

6 British undercover force, thrust into 
the limelight during the televised 
Iranian embassy siege in 1980 (3) 

7 Scandinavian politician, prime 
minister of his country for 23 years, 
overseeing much social welfare 
legislation (8) 

9 Upper garment, close-fitting 

and waisted, popular wear for 

men between the 15th and 17th 
centuries (7) 

12 American heiress, convicted of 
committing bank robbery with 
members of the group that had 
kidnapped her (5,6) 

14 British novelist and Christian 
scholar, honoured in 2013, 50 years 
after his death, with a memorial in 
Poets’ Corner (1,1,5) 

15 A one-horse, four-wheeled 
carriage named after Henry, 

a 19th-century Lord Chancellor (8) 
17 Fascist political group, formed in 
1933, which became the official 
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party of the Franco regime (7) 

18 Scene of Octavian’s victory over 
the combined fleets of Mark Antony 
and Cleopatra (6) 

20 He founded, with Nelson Mandela, 
an early version of the African National 
Congress party (5) 

22 British newspaper, the relaunched 
version of the Daily Herald (3) 
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The murder of King John 
Laura Ashe investigates persistent rumours 
about the death of the hated monarch 


Dunkirk > 
Tim Benbow challenges 
common misconceptions 
about the famous Allied 
evacuation of 1940 
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migration crisis 
James Evans explores 
al7th-century exodus to 
North America 


Child soldiers 
Emma Butcher and 
James Rogers tell the 
stories of history’s 
youngest warriors 
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“He pointed out that having 
a dark side - those primeval 
thoughts we have when we 
want to kill somebody, even 
if it’s only momentarily - was 
all part of human nature” 


Ruby Wax, actor, mental health 
campaigner and author chooses 


Carl Jung 


1875-1961 


arl Jung was a Swiss psychologist and psychiatrist. 
He enjoyed a close personal friendship with Sigmund 
Freud, the Austrian neurologist and ‘father’ of 
psychoanalysis, until the two fell out, in part over 
Freud’s emphasis on sexuality. Jung went on to 
develop some of the best-known psychological concepts, such 
as the collective unconscious, the psychological complex, 
extraversion and introversion. 


When did you first hear about Carl Jung? 

It was in my late twenties, when a shrink I was seeing told me 
about him. I was immediately interested in finding out more and 
was intrigued to learn that, unlike Freud, he didn’t think every- 
thing was sexual. Jung believed that we had to know ourselves 
better, and understand the ‘conscious’ and ‘unconscious’. And his 
teachings have had a profound influence on me. He invented a 
whole new way of thinking and I try to live it. 


What kind of person was he? 
Obviously a genius — after all, he invented a way of doing therapy 
that had never been done before. I think he was also a lot more 
tolerant of human beings than Freud. He was more mystical too 
—he got a lot of his ideas from Buddhism — although personally ’m 
not such a fan of his mystical side; ’m more of a practical person. 
That said, he was the real deal: he believed in digging into the 
unconscious and facing up to the bad. 


What made him a hero for you? 

Doing therapy with a psychiatrist who practised what Jung 
preached changed my life. We’re all ashamed of our darker side 
that we try to keep buried. But Jung pointed out that having a 
dark side — those dark primeval thoughts we have when we want 
to kill somebody who’s crossed us, even if it’s only momentarily — 
was all part of human nature. Indeed, it’s the tension between the 
two that fuels much of our creativity. All of a sudden, I didn’t feel 
so alone. I felt: “Oh good, everybody’s got a shadow side.” It made 
me feel so much better. 


What was Jung’s finest hour? 

In a way, challenging Sigmund Freud’s beliefs and coming up 
with his own individual theories that were at odds with, and 

helped tidy up, much of the older man’s teachings. There was 


Carl Jung, the founder 
of analytical psychology. 
“Doing therapy witha 
Jungian psychiatrist 
changed my life,” says 
Ruby Wax 


a near 20-year age gap between the two, and Freud arguably 

saw him as something of a surrogate son, so for Jung to strike 
out on his own — in short, to make a break with Freud — took 

a lot of guts, especially as Freud took real umbrage at his actions, 
and, in effect, tried to run him out of town. 


Is there anything you don’t particularly admire 

about Jung? 

I don’t agree with everything that Jung said. For instance, 

he thought there were introverts and extroverts, but I don’t — 

I think we’re a combination of everything. I didn’t like the way 
he labelled people like that, but we have to remember that Jung 
came up with his theories a hundred or so years ago. 


Can you see any parallels between Jung’s life 

and your own? 

Well, we’ve both written books on psychoanalysis. But there’s 
one little difference: I suspect that people are never going to talk 
about my book in the same breath as his! 


What do you think he would have made of you if you 

were a patient on his psychiatrist’s couch? 

I think he would have found me an interesting subject for analysis 
because I'm pretty open. I reckon I'd have got on with him too 
and would at least have been able to make him laugh. He may 
have even given me a discount! 


If you could meet Jung, what would you ask him? 

I'd like to ask him if he understood his unconscious. 

Ruby Wax was talking to York Membery 

Ruby Wax is an actor, mental health campaigner and author. Her book, A 
Mindfulness Guide for the Frazzled, is out now in paperback (Penguin Life). 
For details of the Frazzled tour, visit rubywax.net/tour 
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> Ruby Wax spoke about Carl Jung in Great Lives 
bbc.co.uk/programmes/b00jxhdd 
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